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OARD OF TRADE, DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. =r To PusLic SCHOOLS IN OBTAIN- 
ine Examrtces Por Ant-Instruction.—The Lords of the Committee 
of Privy Council for ‘Trade haviog resolved to furnish examples to 
Schools in accordance with the plan adopted by the Committee of 
Privy Council for Education, and to discontinue the practice of 
keeping a stock of such articles at the Department, Notice is 
hereby given, that on and after the Ist of January, 1855, Examples 
will not be supplied directly from the Department of Science and 
0 as at present, but through Agents in: London and the Pro- 
vinces. 
Forms of application for aid, and further information may be 
obtained at the Offices, Marlborough House, Pall Mall. London. 
NORMAN MACLEOD, Registrar. 
Marlborough House, 30th November, 1854. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. 


LL PICTURES intended for Exhibition and 
Sale the ensuing season, must be sent to the Gallery for 

the inspection of the Committee, on Monday the 8th, or Tuesday 
the 9th, of January next, and the SCULPTURE on "Wednesday 
the loth, between the hours of Ten in the morning and Five in the 
afternoon. Portraits, Drawings in Water-colours, and Architec- 
tural Drawings are inadmissible ; and no Picture or other Work 
of Art will be received which has already been publicly exhibited. 

By order of the Committee, 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 
and Collection of Patents, Manufs 8, &e. d with 
Architectnre, is NOW OPEN at the Galleries of the Society of 

Artists, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. Admission, One 
Shilling. Season tickets, for students and others desiring to come 
frequently, Half a-crown. Catalogues, An rns 

JAS. EDMESTON, Ju } Hon. 
JAS. FERGUSSON, F. "R. AS.) Sees. 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC 

is NOW OPEN EVERY EVENING (except Saturday), 

at 8 o'clock. The Morning Representations take place every 

Tuesday and Saturday, at3o’clock. Stalls can be taken at the 
Box-office, every day, from 10 till 4.—Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 














ARGE, MODEL Of the COUNTRY AKISUND SEVA 
TOPOL, including Inkerman, Balaklava, and the Tchernaya, with 
the position of the British, French, and Turkish Armies, und the 
Siege Works, at the GREAT GLOBE, Leicester Square. Open 
from Ten a.m. to Ten. p.m. Admission Is. 


O VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 
TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No.7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
all parts of the Continent for clearing through the Custom Houses, 
&c., and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of 
the world. 


LADY, whose SYSTEM of EDUCATION 


combines the Social Comforts and Moral Training of a Do- 
mestic Hlome, with all the advantages of ‘‘ The Ladies’ Colleges” 
of the present day, willjhave Vacancies after Christmas. The ar- 
rangements are of a First-class order. The Principal, taking the 
place of a Christian Mother, throws her influence into everything 
that relates to or is connected with her young Charge, having Pro- 
fessors for every Department of Knowledge and superior Govern- 
esses to assist in carrying out her Views. For further particulars 
Address to Hatchards, Booksellers, Piccadilly. 











IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 
OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
refunded his original Outlay. They would also state that they 
Printin the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 
their Publishing Arrangements enable them to promote the inte- 
rest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and every 
particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


ISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 
SELLERS.—In order to meet the increasing demand for 
Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
they will allow to all Schools and Booksellers Forty rer Cent. 
Discount on orders - from the List just issued of School Books and 
Tablet Lessons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
amount of such orders be not less than Three Pounds net. They 
will also allow Tuinty-TuReE PER Cent. Discount on all orders 
for their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 
amount; or orders may be given, including both classes of Publi- 
cations, for not less than Five Pounds net. at the respective rates 
of Discount: but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
the Charing-Cross Post Office, payable to Vanty and Owen, Edu- 
cational Depository, 31, Strand, London. 








MULT TERRICOLIS LINGU2, COELESTIBUS UNA. 
AMUEL BAGSTER and SONS’ 


General Catalogue is sent free by post. It 

contains Lists of Quarto Family bibles; Ancient 

English Translations; Manuscript-Notes Bib‘es; 

Polyglot Bibles in every variety of size and com- 

bination of language; Parallel Ss Bibles; 

Greek critical and other Testaments; Polyglot Books of Common 

Prayer; Psalms in English, Hebrew, and many other lang IgES, 

in great variety ; Aids to the Study of the Old Testament and of 

the New Testament; and Miscellaneous Biblical and other Works. 
By post free. 

London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Row. 


















Just Published, price 5s. 


[HE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AL- 
MANACK, with a View of Trinity College Library and St. 
John’s College New Buildings, Engraved by E. Ravcurre, froma 
Drawing by B. Rudge. Proofs of the Engraving, on India Paper, 
12s., Plain Paper $s. 

Cambridge: John Deighton; London: George Bell. 


NEW WORK BY THE LATE W. H. BARTLETT. 
This Day, in Super royal 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, price 
12s., cloth, 21s., morocco, elegant, 
ERUSALEM REVISITED. By W. H. 
BARTLETT, Author of ‘‘ The Nile Boat,” “‘ Walks about Je- 
rusalem,” &. With Twenty-two Steel Eneravings and Woodcuts. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s.; gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 


YHE COMPOSITOR’S HANDBOOK : De- 

signed as a Guide in the Composing Room. With the 
Practice as to Book, Job, Newspaper, Law, and Parliamentary 
Work ; the London Scale of Prices ; Appendix of Terms, &c. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stat‘oners’ Hall Court; 
——— 3, Devonshire Street, Holborn ; "and by order of all Buok- 
sellers. 





Now ready, in 8vo, Vol. II., price 5s. 


ECTURES DELIVERED IN BETHESDA 
CHAPEL, DUBLIN. By the late Rev. W. H. KRAUSE, 
A.M, Edited by the Rev. C.S8. STANFORD, A.M. | Prebendary 
of St. Michau's. Containing 33 Lectures on Jacob, Joseph, Jacob 
and Joseph, Judah, Zebulun, Benjamin and Joseph, Moses 
Dublin: George Herbert. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 
and James Nisbet and Co. Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy, and all 
Booksellers. 





Just Published, profusely Iltustrated, —_ antique, 12s, 64.5 5 calf 
extra, antique, 21 


| & Aad of the REFORMATION. —Memoirs 
i ished Female Ch to the Period 

of the Reformation. ENGLA! IND, SCOTLAND, and the 

NETHERLANDS. By the Rey. JAMES ANDERSON, Author of 

“ Ladies of the Covenant.” 

Blackie and Son, Warwick as anemecis Glasgow and Edin- 








Reraaecn: price 6s, 6¢., the Third Edition of 
YMNS and POEMS for the SICK and 


SUFFERING. In connexion with the Service for the VI- 
SFLATION of the SICK. From various Authors. Edited by the 
Rey. T. V. FOSBERY, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Sunningdale. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place, of whom may be had 
SACRED POEMS for MOURNERS. From 


various Authors. 5s. 6d. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
VENTS to be REMEMBERED in the HIS- 


TORY of ENGLAND, its Sovereigns and its People, from 
the Earliest Time to the Present—related in the words of the best 
Writers, the old Chroniclers, Poets, and Modern Historians: 
forming a Series of interesting Narratives of the most remarkable 
Occurrences in each Reign; with Reviews of the Manners, 
Domestic Habits, Amusements, Costum *, &c. of the People. Ona 
new and original plan. By CHARLES SELBY. 

Darton and Co., Holborn Hill. 





NEW boy's BOOK, BY HENRY MAYHEW. 
Now ready, feap., 6s. cloth, 
HE STORY OF THE PEASANT-BOY 
PHILOSOPHER. By HENRY MAYHEW. With nume- 
rous Illustrations. 

“ Told with the grace and feeling of Goldsmith, and by one who 
has that knowledge of science which Goldsmith lacked. It is as 
if Brewster and poor ‘Goldy’ had combined to produce this in- 
structive and beautifully told tale.”"—Era. 

David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Second Edition, royal 18mo, 7s. cloth, 


\ ISS BIRKBECK’S RURAL AND HIS- 
4 TORICAL GLEANINGS FROM EASTERN EUROPE. 

“The effect of these charming essays is to give an account of 
Hungary so full of life and truth, that we have had, since Mr. 
Paget’s buok, no picture of that land equally full and suggestive.” 
— Eramiver. 

~ ‘There is a genuine colour in this volume. It reads fresh; it is 
varied, new, and written with simplicity and animacion.”— 
Athenaeum. 

“‘ Thiswolume is perhaps the most complete compendium of the 
ancient and mo¢ern history, of the traditions, manners, and cus- 
toms of Hungary, that has appeared in any language.”"— Odserter. 

London: Darton and Co., and ali Booksellers. 





Now ready, comp!ete in Two Volumes Svo, I4s., a each volume 
separately, Vol. I. 6s.; Vol. IT. & 


HE WHOLE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
a Series of Lessons. By T. ROBERTSON, Author of the 
Robertsonian Method. 

“This is perhaps the most complete phi'osophical system of the 
science of teaching extant in any language.”—OnsERver. 
“This is a curious, original, and really valuable 

MorNING ADVERTISER. 
“We commend this work as an able and practical educational 
treatise."—Lirernany Gazerre. 


Also, 

PRACTICAL LESSONS in FRENCH : 
Being the Text and Exercises extracted from the above Work, for 
the Use of Schools. 3s, 6d. 
Paris: Derache, 7, Rue du Bouloy ; and em Dulau and Ce., 


book."— 





TloAAas ev Ovnrors TAwrrar, wre 6’ APavarorcw, 





On the 18th I ber will be published, price 3d., or stamped, 4d. 


perces ALMANAC for 1855. Illustrated 
by JOHN LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL. 
Office, 55, Ficet Street. 














In a few days, in Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 


RE RICHES of POVERTY. A Tale. By 
Mrs. ECCLES. 

London: F. R. Daldy, 10, Paternoster Row. 

FLY LEAVES, Antiquarian, Biographical, 


Poetical, and Miscellaneous. Secund Series. Ready this 
day. Price 2s. 6d. 
John Miller, 43, Chandos Street, Trafalgar Square. 








Now Ready, price 2s. 64. 


(THE CASTLE BUILDERS; or, the Deferred 
Confirmation. By the Author of *“ The Heir of Redclyffe,” 
“ Heartsease,”’ &c. 

London: J. and C. Mozley. 6, Paternoster Row. 





At Christmas, in Crown 8vo, Price 5s. 
F tain and LYRICS. By C. R. BROWN, 


Author of “ Lyrics of Sea and Shore.” 
London: Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co. 


OVE and LOYALTY.—Mr. WM. JAMES 
ROBSON'’S “ Love and Loyalty,” the most successful Play of 
Modern Times, how ready. Price 3s. 6d. 
T. H. Lacy, T B ¥ elli Street North, 
Strand, London. 


Just published, 12mo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


POETRY BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
INustrated with Many Engravines, frm Drawings by 
C. W. Cors, R.A., Wem Patmen, Hetxsrer, & 
George Bell, 186, Fleet Street. 














This day, price 7s. 64.,' boards ; or 13s., morocco antique, 
[HE 0 OLD CHELSEA BUNHOUSE;; a Tale 


By the Author of Mary Powell.” 
Uniform = ith: =, Cher Violet.” With Frontispiece. 


pnd Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day, * foolscap, illustrated, price 4s. 6d., cloth gilt, 
BOY’S ADVENTURES IN THE WILDS 
OF AUSTRALIA; or, Herbert's Note Book. By WIL- 
LIAM HOWITT. With designs by Harvey. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 
CHRISTMAS STORY. 
Royal 16mo, Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 
ROST UPON THE PANE. 
Edited by W. B. RANDS. 
London: W. and F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate Street. 











On Wednesday next, in 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. or large paper copies, 42s. 
THE HISTORY OF POLITICAL LITERA- 
TURE. From the Earliest Times. By ROBERT BLAKEY. 


London: Richard Bentley, New Turlington Street. Liverpool : 
Edward Howell. 





This day, price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt; 8s. morocco elegant, 
YRICS OF THE HEART AND MIND. 
By MARTIN F. TUPPER, Author of “ Proverbial Philo- 
sophy,” “‘ Ballads for the Times,” &e 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster or Row. 





Now Ready, price Is. 


'VIDENCE of the RELIGIOUS WORKING 
of the COMMON SCHOOLS in the STATE of MASSACHU- 
SETTS. Witha Preface by the Hon. EDWARD TWISLETON, 
Late Chief Commissioner of Poor Laws in Ireland. 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 





This Day is Published, “ Threepence, or Stamped for Post, 
Fourpence, 

HE SEVEN POOR TRAVELLERS, being 

the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of HOUSEHOLD WORDs, 

Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, and Containing the amount 
of One regular Number and a Half. 

Office, 16, Wellington Street North, Strand, and Sold by all Book- 

sellers and Newsvendors. 





On January I, 1855, 


URIOSITIES OF LONDON: Exhibiting the 
most Rare and Remarkab’e Odjec s of Interest in the Metro- 
polis. By JOHN TIMBs, F.S.A., Editor of “ Lacenies,” “ The 
Year-boock of Facts,” &e. Ina close! iy printed volume of 780 pp. 
Subscribers’ names (the price not to exceed Ms.) received for the 
Author, until December 27, by Mr. Bogue, Publisher, 8, Fleet 
Street. 





Just published, Svo, price 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE CITY OF DUBLIN. 

Vol. I.,containing an Account of the more Ancient Districts 
of the Metropolis of Ireland ; wiih Notices of the varieusim 
Personaves and Historical Eventsconrected with those Localities. 
Iitustrated with a MAP of the ANCIENT CITY, and am Appendix 
of Documents, now first published from Original Lem 
By J. T. GILBERT, Hon. See Archaeological and Ceitic 
Society. 
Dublin: James M‘Glashap, 50, Upper Sackville Street. London: 





37, Soho Square 


W. S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Now ready, feap., 5s. cloth, 
ISTORY FOR BOYS; or, Annals of the 


Nations of Modern Europe. By J. G. EDGAR, Author of 
“The Boyhood of Great Men.” With Illustrations. 


By the same Author, 


FOOTPRINTS of FAMOUS MEN. Second 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 


THE BOYHOOD of GREAT MEN. Third 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 
| 








David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





WORKS BY MRS. Rk. LEE. 


NECDOTES of the HABITS and IN- 

STINCTS of BIRDS, FISHES, and REPTILES. Illustra- 
tions by H. Weir. Feap. 8vo. 5s., cloth 

ANECDOTES of the HABITS and IN- 


STINCTS of ANIMALS. Second-Edition. Illustrations by H. 
Weir. 5s., cloth. 


ADVENTURES in AUSTRALIA ; or, the 
Wanderings of Captain * saeeed ir the Bush and. the Wilds. 
Second Edition. 5s., cloth. 


THE AFRICAN WANDERERS; or, the 
Adventures of Carlos and Antonio among the Western Tribes. 
Third Edition. With Engravings. 5s., cloth. 

Grant and Griffith, Successors to Newbery and Harris, Corner of 
St. Paul's Churchyard. 





Just published, second edition, enlarged, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 


| mee or, Casual Thoughts and Suggestions. 
Second Series. By B. DOCKRAY. 
“ Defiuit, incerto lapidosus murmure, rivus ; 
Saepe, sed exiguis haustibus, inde bibea. 
EGERIA est, que praebet aquas, dea grata Cameenis : 
Illa Nume conjux consiliumque fuit.”— 
| Ovip, Fastor, Lib. iii., 275. 
| “ Est certe casus aliquis.non minus in cogitationibus, quam in 
| operibus et factis."—Bacox, Novum Organum. 
| London: W. and F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 





| In a few days, Second Edition, 2 vols., post 8vo, price 21s. 


EMINISCENCES of the UNIVERSITY, 

1 TOWN, and COUNTY of CAMBRIDGE, from the year 

| , By the late HENRY GUNNING, M.A., Senior Esquire 

| Bedell. 

| “Some of the stories are very piquant, and others are inte- 
resting as pictures of manners and habits of our forefathers, and 

| such as are not to be procured from the ordinary records of 

j information respecting by gone times.”—Campripce CHRONICLE. 

' “We have prefe ee sensing extracts in uch as we have taken 
from Mr. Gunning’s* ;* but let not the reader sup- 
pose that there is not = grave infgrmationin them, The volumes 
contain interesting notices of many very distinguished characters 

| connected with the period they describe, and with whom the 
author was personally acquainted.”—ExamINER. 


| George Bell, 186, Fleet Street. 








Ready, price 2s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 


THE IRISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XVI., DECEMBER, 1854. 
Contents. 
I. The Future of the Working Classes. 
Il. Biography of John Banim, Part III. 
III. Convict Systems—Past and Present. 
IV. Removal of Irish Poor. 
YV. National, Factory, and Reformatory Schools. First Paper 
| —National Schools. 
| VI. The Census—Part III. v. the Dublin Hospitals, the Blun- 
ders of the Census proved. 
VII. Paris Correspondence.—Paris Past and Present. 
VIII. Quarterly Record of the Progress of Reformatory and 
Ragged Schools, and of the Improvement of Prison 
Discipline. 
No. XVII. will appear on lst March, 1855. 
Dublin: W. B. Kelly, and for R.Shew. London: Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co. 

































FIVE SHILLINGS PER ANNUM. 
HE CHURCH MISSIONARY INTELLI- 


GENCER, Twenty-four pp. Super-royal 8vo, is Published on 
the Ist of every Month. It is intended for the Upper and Middle 
Classes. Each Number has a Page Engraving. The Articles com- 
prise — 

Recent Information (Missionaries’ Journals, &c.) respecting the 
i Society’s Missions. 
j Reviews of the Operations of other Missionary Societies. 
\ Papers on Miscellaneous Subjects bearing on Missionary Work, 
e.g.the Russian-Greek Church. 
Vol. V. (for 1854) is now ready, price 6s.6d. Most of the back 
Numbers of Vols. I. to V. may also still be had. 


Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, Ficet Street. 





Just Published, with a Coloured Plate, price Half a-Crown, 


‘THE ENTOMOLOGIST’S ANNUAL for 


‘ 1855, Comprising Notices of the New British Insects Detected 
in 1854. 


Lepidoptera. By the Editor. 
Hymenoptera. By Frederick Smith. 
Coleoptera. By E. W. Janson. 
Edited by H. T. STAINTON. 
London: John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





% Now ready, gratis and post free, 

‘LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW 

NS recently added to MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
ALSO, 

PLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 

nd offered to Country Librarians and others, at 

ces for cash. 


; itonfa 
bhbled Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxfort Street. 











NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY ACHETA. 








With numerous Engravings, 12mo, price 5s. 


MARCH WINDS AND APRIL SHOWERS: 


BEING 


Hotes and Notions on a fev Createy Things, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE.’ 








Or those by whom this volume may be taken up, some may feel disposed to lay it down in disfavour of 
its name. What will they say to it? Something perhaps like this—‘ March Winds and April 
Showers?’ How absurd a title for a book! or how presumptuous! What possibly, or impossibly, can 
be its meaning? These.are days of daring second hardly to the days of Babel. Lightning is made to 
wait upon our will—philosophers have schemed to bring down rain at pleasure. But the Winds—the 
viewless, the unshackled Winds! Can we be holding a sample of them here? Has a convenient com- 
plement been stolen from the treasures of creation, to be bound, not as of old, in bags Aolian, but in 
boards and lettered cloth? When we open, will a liberated breeze play gambols in our hair, or a blast 
meet us in the teeth? It would not seem so. We must apply then, we suppose, some figurative mean- 
ing to the Winds that are lurking in these leaves of print. Perhaps their author would have us to infer 


that influences are breathed from out them gentle as Spring zephyrs—powerful as equinoctial gales. A 
modest intimation, truly! 


Then what are we to make of ‘‘ Showers?’ Are we handling a pocket- volume of imprisoned rain, to 


distil in drops, perhaps, from the corner of each page? Only pleasant this, and hardly, on a thirsty day 
of Summer. Or (more inviting) are we to look upon a set of illuminated margins, aqua-tinted in colours 
drawn down from rainbows, and made fast on paper? ‘Who knows what photographic processes have 
here produced? But no; we look in vain for such prismatic painting. These leaves owe no adornment 
to the pencils of the sun moistened in the palette of an April sky. So, then, the ‘‘ Showers” of this 
volume are no more meteoric than its ‘‘ Winds.” They are metaphoric all. A notion, doubtless, is 
meant to be conveyed that these pages are not dry; that they are replete, on the contrary, with moisture 
genial and refreshing as that imparted to the earth by Summer Showers. Perhaps, too, it is hinted in 
the compass of a word, that we shall find them lighted up by gleams of humour and plays of fancy 
resembling the sunshine of an April day. “‘ Pretty well this for promise and pretension!” 

Book of ours—it is in this way, like enough, that thy title may be questioned. It may be thought 
to mean nothing, or to intimate too much. Yet it is in no spirit of presumption that we have given 
thee thy name. It has been chosen as adapted to thy subjects and expressive of thy design, with a 
consciousness, the while, that it is far above thy handling and performance. 

First, for thy subjects. These have been drawn chiefly from the magazine of Nature. Amongst 
them, Leaf and Flower (products of Spring), Bird and Insect (animals of air), have places of pre-emi- 
nence. Out of place they are not with March Winds and April Showers, coming with them, and in 
some sort of them. ; . 

Secondly, for thy design. Herein, truly, we would have thee in thy narrow field of moral influence 
imitate the Winds and Showers in their world-wide sphere. The minds and hearts of thy readers are 
thy trees—to stir—thy soil—to penetrate. Through the powerful media supplied by Nature we would 
have thee do thy weak endeavour to rouse and purify as the invigorating Winds; refresh and soften 
as the genial Showers. If in this thou art successful, in however small a measure, thou wilt have 
earned some title to thy name—some title, but not a right complete. For that, thou must perform thy 
part in a higher mission, an ultimate vocation, which is told by every breeze, made manifest in every 
shower. When winds are stirring in the trees, trees and winds mingle their voices in praise of Him 
who made them. When showers wet the earth, and sunshine comes to dry them, earth sends up her 
incense and displays her brilliants in honour of the Season’s God. 





LONDON: LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET. 
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GIFT BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 








Apam AND Cuartes Brack have now ready the following Works by SIR WALTER SCOTT, ix elegant bindings, 
suitable for Christmas Gifts, and all containing his latest Introductions and Notes. 


MARMION. New Edition, with Eighty 


Intustrations by Brrket Foster and JoHN GILBERT. 


Extra Ciotu, Git Epaxs, 18s.; Morocco ELeGant or ANTIQUE, 25s. ; 
ENAMELLED TARTAN Boarps, With VIGNETTE PAINTED ON THE SIDE, 36s, 
*Marmion’ could hardly have found better illustrators than Messrs. Foster and Gil- 
bert. Mr. Foster has a delicate appreciation of Scottish scenery. Mr. Gilbert possesses a 
fine imaginative conception of the century in which the scene is placed. ‘Marmion’ is rich 
in situations for the artist; the light and shade of the whole is deep and marked—the con- 
trasts are striking and artistic Atheneum, 


LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. New 


Epition, with ONE HunpreD ILLustrations by Birket Foster 
and JOHN GILBERT. 
Extra Ciotn, Grit Epass, 18s.; Morocco ExrxGant or ANTIQUE, 25s. ; 
ENAMELLED TarTaN Boarps, with VIGNETTE PAINTED ON THE SIDE, 36s. 
A more beautiful publication of its class we certainly never remember to have seen; there 
is scarcely one out of the hundred engravings that is not a gem of art.—Aré Journal. 


LADY of the LAKE. New Edition, 


with SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS by Birket Foster and JOHN GILBERT. 
Extra Ciotu, Git Ep@ss, 18s.; Morocco Exraant or ANTIQUE, 25s. ; 
ENAMELLED Tartan Boarps, with VIGNETTE PAINTED ON THE SIDE, 36s, 
It is impossible to overpraise the style in which this beautiful volume is got up. The 
Illustrations are of the highest order.— Atlas, 
* * The Illustrations of the Scenery described in these three Poems are 
from Sketches taken on the Spot by Mr. Fostsr, and embrace every 
place of interest noticed by the Author. 


POETICAL WORKS of SIR WALTER 


SCOTT, Complete. Super-royal 8vo, with TWENTY-FIVE ENGRAv- 
INGS from TURNER, Portrait, &c. 


Crota LEetrereEp, 18s.; Morocco ELEGANT or ANTIQUE, 32s.; 
ENAMELLED Tartan Boarps, with VIGNETTE PAINTED ON THE SIDE, 45s, 





SIR WALTER SCOTT'S FIVE PRIN. 


CIPAL POEMS. New Enpirion, Crown 8vo. Including the Lorp 
OF THE IsLES, and a variety of Copyright matter which all other 
Editions of this size want, with SEVEN ENGRAVINGS from WILKIE, 
STANFIELD, &c. 


CrotH, Gut Enaes, 6s.; Morocco ANTIQUE, 10s. 6d.; 
ENAMELLED Tartan Boarps, with VIGNETTE PAINTED ON THE SIDE, 24s, 


BEAUTIES of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


One Volume, Crown 8vo, with Two Engravings from TURNER. 
Crotn Letrerep, Giut Epes, 5s.; Extra Cioru, Grit Sings anp Enass, 6s. 


READINGS for the YOUNG, from his 


WRITINGS and LIFE. In Three Volumes, with Thirty-six Illus- 
trations on Wood. 


Tue Turex Vots, rn Ong, Ciotn, Gitt Ena@ss, 7s, Eacu Vou. Srparate, 2s, 6d, 


TALES of a GRANDFATHER — (His- 


TORY OF SCOTLAND). With Srx Encravines after Turner, 
and upwards of Firry on Wood. 


TurEE VotumeEs, FooiscaP Octavo, Cuors, 12s.; Exrea, Gint Epass, lés. 


TALES of a GRANDFATHER — (His- 


TORY OF FRANCE). With Two Eneravines from TURNER, 
and upwards of Firry on Wood. 


One Votume, Footscar Octavo, Cuots, 4s.; Extra, Girt Epaes, 5s, 





ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH. HOULSTON AND STONEMAN, LONDON. 





Immediately will be published, 


VENICE: 


The Copper Plate is destroyed, and only 300 impressions taken. 


100 India Proofs, unlettered, at ............ccccceseeseeeenees £3 3 0 
DP EN UN i caivisuscecsakesbedecicitesavedéincnicacedaativees 111 6 


PUBLISHED BY DAVID THOMAS WHITE, 7, MADDOX STREET, BOND STREET. 


THE PIAZETTA. 


ENGRAVED IN LINE ON COPPER BY WILLIAM MILLER, 
AFTER A BEAUTIFUL CABINET PICTURE BY J. M. W. 


| BOOKS SUITABLE for PRESENTS. 





HE LILY and the BEE. By Samver 
WARREN, D.C.L. A new Edition, with a Prelimi- 
nary Exposition, 2s, bound in cloth, 


LIGHTS and SHADOWS of SCOTTISH 
LIFE. By Professor WILSON, 3s. cloth. 


KATIE STEWART. A True Story. 


Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt, 7s, 6d. 


“A singularly characteristic Scottish story.”— Tait’s 
ae 


TURNER, R.A. 


QUIET HEART. By the Author 
of “ bal Stewart.” Elegantly bound in cloth, price 10s. 6d, 





CLEGG ON COAL GAS. 





Now ready, in demy 4to, with numerous Engravings and Woodcuts, price £1 11s. 6d. bound in cloth, the 


Suconp Eprrioy, considerably enlarged, of 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


ON THE 


IANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF COAL GAS, 
Lts Introduction anv Brogressite Debelopment. 
ILLUSTRATED BY ENGRAVINGS FROM WORKING DRAWINGS, WITH GENERAL ESTIMATES, 


By SAMUEL CLEGG, Jun., M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S. The 





LONDON; JOHN WEALE, 59, HIGH HOLBORN, 


JOCELINE’S, MOTHER’S LEGACY. 
Edited by the Very Rev. PRINCIPAL LEE. 32mo, ele- 
gantly bound in gilt cloth, 4s, 6d. 

“A delightful monument of the piety and high feeling of 
a truly rioble mother.”—Morning Chronicle, 


EPITOME of ALISON’S HISTORY of 
EUROPE. Seventh Edition, post 8vo, 7s, 6d, bound, 


The BOOK of the FARM. By H. Sre- 
PHENS, F.R.S.E. Illustrated with 600 Engravings by 
Branston, &c. Two vols. large 8vo, £3 half-bound. 

“We know of no single agricultural work to be compared 
to this......Nothing can be more disinterestedly earnest than 
our recommendation of the ‘Book of the Farm.’”—Beli’s 





Meihe best practical book I have ever met with.”—Pro- 
fessor Johnston, 


BOOK of the GARDEN. - By 
CHARLES M‘INTOSH. Two vols. _— 8vo, with 1352 
Illustrative Engravings. Price £4 7s, 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


[Dec. 16 








Hr. Aeve’s List of Garks 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


i. 
Literary Papers by the late Pro- 
fessor Edward Forbes, F.R.S.. Selected from his Writ- 
ings in the ‘Literary Gazette.’ With a Portrait; and 
Memoir of his Life by THOMAS H. HUXLEY, F.R.S. 
Price 6s. [On the 30th, 
Contents. 
1. Life-Development, Geology and Religion. 
2. Turkey and the East. 
England and her surveying Expeditions, 
The Blunders of Pseudo-Philosophers, 
Whalemen and the Whale. 
The British Museum and its Wonders, 
Science and Sport in Scandinavia. 
Sketches of Travel in America. 
9. Himalaya and the Tea Countries. 
10, The Salt Lake and the Mormonites. 
11. The Naturalist Abroad and at Home. 
12, The Plants of the Sea, 


, 2. 
re ° 
March Winds and April Showers ; 
Being Notes and Notions on a few Created Things. By 
the Author of “Episodes of Insect Life.” With nume- 
rous wood engravings. Price 5s. 
[A new and elegant Gift-Book, 


PNS oreo 


> 


3. 
G. B. Sowerby, F.L.8. 


Popular British Conchology ; 
Containing a familiar History of the Molluscs and Shells 
inhabiting the British Isles. By G. B. SOWERBY, jun., 
F.L.S. With twenty coloured plates. Royal 16mo, price 
10s, 6d, [Now ready. 


4. 
R. M. Stark. 
A Popular History of British 
Mosses; Comprising a General Account of their Struc- 
ture, Fructification, Arrangement, and General Distri- 


bution. By R. M. STARK, Esq. With twenty coloured 
plates. Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 


5. 
T. C. Archer. 


. -y ° 
First Steps to Economie Botany ; 
A Description of the Botanical and Commercial Cha- 
racters of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for 
Food, Clothing, Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, 
Perfumery, &c. By T. C. ARCHER, Esq. With twenty 
plates. Published for the Department of Science and 
Art, Marlborough House, Royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. 
[Now ready, 
6. 
T. C. Archer. 


A Series of Eight School Diagrams, 
Illustrative of “ First —_ to Economic Botany.” By 
T. C. ARCHER, Esq. Published for the Department of 
Science and Art, Marlborough House. Price 3s. 6d, 
coloured, 2s, plain, per Diagram, 


a. 
Dr. Hooker, F.R.S. 


Flora of New Zealand. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.4., &c. 
With 130 Plates. Royal 4to, price £12 12s. coloured; 
£8 15s. plain. . Nearly ready. 


Dr, Hooker, F.R.S. 
Illustrations of Sikkim-Himalayan 


Plants; Chiefly selected from Drawings made in Sikkim 
under the superintendence of the late J. F. CATHCART, 
Esq., Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions 
and Analyses by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 
twenty-four coloured plates by FITCH (uniform with 
“The Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Himalaya”), and an illu- 
minated title-page. Folio, price £55s, In the press. 


[Nearly ready. 


9. 
Dr. Hooker, F.R.S. 


The Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Him- 


alaya; being an Account, Botanical and Geographical, 
of the Rhododendrons recently Discovered in the Moun- 
tains of Eastern Himalaya, from Drawings and De- 
scriptions made on the spot during a Botanical Mission 
to that country, by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 
Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S., Director of the 
Royal Gardens of Kew, With thirty plates. Imperial 
folio, price £3 16s. 


Now ready, a new and beautiful Edition, printed by Whit- 
tingham, with Eight Illustrations by Jon ABso.on, 
square feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth; 10s. 6d. morocco 
antique, 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD: 


A TALE. 
By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


“We believe it was old Mr. Newbery, the predecessor in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard of Messrs. Grant and Griffith, who first 
published this story. Mr. Absolon’s graphic sketches add 
greatly to the interest of the volume; altogether it is as 
pretty an edition of the ‘ Vicar’ as we have seen. Mrs. Prim- 
rose herself would consider it well dressed.” —Art Journal. 


Grant and Grirritn, Successors to a and Harris, 
Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 





ELEGANT GIFT FOR A LADY. 


With highly finished coloured Illustrations by James 
AnbreEWs, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
price 15s. 


TREES, PLANTS, & FLOWERS: 


THEIR BEAUTIES, USES, AND INFLUENCES, 


By MRS. R. LEE, 
Author of “The African Wanderers,” &c, 


“ As full of interest as of beauty.”—Art Journal. 
“At once useful as a botanical work, and exquisite as the 
ornament of a boudoir-table.”— Britannia, 


Grant and Grirritx, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


Hew Allustrates Children’s Hooks, 


PUBLISHED BY 


GRANT & GRIFFITH. 





AGGOTS for the FIRESIDE; or, Tales of 
Fact and Fancy. By PETER PARLEY. With Twelve 
Tinted Illustrations. Square feap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


\ N ORDS by the WAYSIDE; or, the Children 

and the Flowers. By EMILY AYTON. With Illus- 
trations by H. Anelay. Small 4to, price 3s, 6d. cloth; 4s, 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges, 


HE DISCONTENTED CHILDREN, and 

HOW they were CURED. By MARY and ELIZA- 

BETH KIRBY. With Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne 
(Phiz). Price 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


LAYING at SETTLERS; or, the Faggot 
House. By Mrs. R. LEE, Author of “The African 
Wanderers,” &c. With Illustrations by J. Gilbert. Price 
2s. 6d. cloth; 3s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
ICTURE FABLES. By the Author of 
“Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches,” “The 
Careless Chicken,” &. With Sixteen large Coloured Lllus- 
trations by Alfred Crowquill. 4to, price 2s. 6d, 
THE REMARKABLE HISTORY OF THE 
OUSE THAT JACK BUILT. Splendidly 
Illustrated and Magnificently Iuminated by THE 
SON OF A GENIUS (H. G. Hrvg). Coloured Plates, with 
Cover printed in Gold and Colours, Price 2s. 





DURABLE SUNDAY BOOKS. 


CENES from the LIVES of JOSEPH and 
MOSES. Illustrated by J. Gilbert. Printed on linen. 
Price 1s, 
CENES from the LIFE of JESUS CHRIST. 
Illustrated by J. Gilbert. Printed on linen. Price 1s, 





POPULAR BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
LUE JACKETS; or, Chips of the Old Block. 


A Narrative of the Gallant Exploits of British Seamen, 
and of the principal Events in the Naval Service during the 
Reign of Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. KINGSTON, Esq. 
Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

CEAN and her RULERS: A Narrative of 

the Nations who have from the Earliest Ages held 

Dominion over the Sea. By ALFRED ELWES. With 
Frontispiece by Scott. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 





WORKS BY W. H. G. KINGSTON. 
fT ANCO, the PERUVIAN CHIEF; or, an 


Englishman’s Adventures in the Country of the Incas. 
With Illustrations by Carl Schmolze. Feap. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


ARK SEAWORTH: A Tale of the Indian 
Ocean. Illustrations by J. Absolon. 5s, cloth. 


ETER THE WHALER: his Early Life and 
Adventures in the Arctic Regions. Second Edition. 
Illustrations by Duncan, 5s. cloth, - 


Grant and Grirrira, Successors to Newbery and Harris, 





5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


Corner of St, Paul’s Churchyard, 





GUTCH’S SCIENTIFIC POCKET-BOOK. 
Now Ready, price 3s, 6d., roan tuck, 


HE LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC RE. 
GISTER and ALMANACK for 1855; with an ample 
Collection of useful Statistical and Miscellaneous Tables, 
Dedicated, by special permission, to Prince Albert. By J. 
W. G. GUTCH, M.RB.C.S.L., F.L.S., Foreign Service Queen’s 
Messenger. 

“ As perfect a compendium of useful knowledge in con- 
nexion with literature, science, and the arts, as it is necessary 
everybody should have acquaintance with.”—Times, 

David Bogue, Fleet Street. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
ILTON’S L’ALLEGRO and IL PENSE- 
: ROSO. With Thirty Iustrations, drawn and etched 
by Birket Foster. The Text printed in Red. Ina richly or- 
namental binding, imp. 8vo. 21s, 





Il, 

The KEEPSAKE for 1855. Edited by Miss POWER. 
With beautifully-finished Engravings from Drawings by the 
first Artists, engraved under the superintendence of Mr. F, 
A. Heath. 21s., elegantly bound. 


III, 

LONGFELLOW’S GOLDEN LEGEND. New and Re- 
vised Edition, with Notes, and Fifty Engravings on Wood 
from Drawings by Birket Foster and Jane E. Hay; uniform 
with the same Artists’ “ Evangeline,” &¢. Crown 8vo, hand- 
somely bound, 12s.; morocco 21s, 

Also, New Editions of 

1, LONGFELLOW’S POEMS, Illustrated by Birket 
Foster. 21s. cloth, 30s. morocco. 

2. LONGFELLOW’S “EVANGELINE,” 10s, 6d., cloth; 
16s., morocco. 

3. LONGFELLOW’S “VOICES of the NIGHT.” 15s, 
cloth; 21s., morocco. 

4, LONGFELLOW’S “HYPERION.” 21s., cloth; 30s., 
morocco. 


Iv. 

The COURT ALBUM; or, Book of Beauty for 1855. A 
Series of Charming Portraits of the Young Female Nobility. 
Beautifully Engraved from Drawings by the best Artists, 
with Biographical and Historical Memoirs. In a handsome 
binding 21s., with coloured plates 42s, 


v. 

CHRISTMAS with the POETS. Embellished with Fifty- 
three tinted Illustrations, by Birket Foster, and with initial 
letters and other ornaments printed in gold. Third Edition, 
richly bound, 25s.; morocco 35s. 

David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Just Ready, Feap., 5s. cloth, 


\ EARYFOOT COMMON. A Tale. By 
LEITCH RITCHIE. With Illustration by M. E. 


David Bogue, Fleet Street. 


AMUSEMENT FOR FAMILY PARTIES, &c. 
OUND GAMES for ALL PARTIES. A 


Collection of the greatest variety of Family Amuse- 
ments for the Fireside or Pic-nic. Games of Action, Games 
of Memory, Catch Games, Games requiring the exercise of 
fancy, intelligence, and imagination, Directions for Crying 
Forfeits, &c. 5s. cloth. 


Ir. 

ACTING CHARADES;; or, Deeds not Words. A Christ- 
mas Game to make a Long Evening Short. By the Brothers 
MAYHEW. New Edition, profusely illustrated. 5s. cloth. 


Dear. 





III. 

A CRACKER BON-BON FOR CHRISTMAS PARTIES; 
consisting of Christmas Pieces for Private Representation, 
and other Seasonable Matter, in Prose and Verse. By 
ROBERT B. BROUGH. Illustrated by Hine. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

David Bogue, Fleet Street. 


OOK S FOR BOYS. 
PARLOUR MAGIC. New Edition, revised and enlarged, 


with the addition of several Tricks from the Performances 
of Messrs, Houdin, Robin, &c. 4s. 6d. cloth. 





Il 

THE BOY’S OWN BOOK. A Complete Encyclopedia of 
all the Diversions—Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative—of 
Boyhood and Youth. New Edition, greatly enlarged, with 
numerous additional Engravings. 8s. 6d. cloth. 


III. 

THE LITTLE BOY’S OWN BOOK. A Selection from 
“The Boy’s Own Book” of the Games and Sports suited to 
Little Boys. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Iv, 

THE LIFE OF NELSON. By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings by Edward Duncan, 
Birket Foster, Richard Westhall, &c. 6s. cloth. 


David Bogue, Fleet Street. 


NEW BOY’S BOOK, BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
BOYHUNTERS.” 
Now ready, feap., 7s. cloth, 
HE FOREST EXILES; or, the Perils of a 
Peruvian Family amid the Wilds of the Amazon. By 
Captain MAYNE REID. With 12 Illustrations. 
By the same Author, 
THE BOYHUNTERS. Fourth Edition. 7s. 
THE DESERT HOME. Fourth Edition. 7s. 
THE YOUNG VOYAGEURS. Second Edition, 7s, 
David Bogue, Fleet Street, 
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New Christmas Book. 


Norrcz.—On Tuesday, simultaneously at every Bookseller’s 
throughout the Country, price Half-a-crown, a Tats for 
CuristTMas, by a favourite Author, with a Frontispiece by 
GxorGE CRUIKSHANK, in an appropriate and tasty bind- 
ing, gilt edges, price Half-a-crown, 

The MAN of MANY FRIENDS; or, My 


Brother’s Fortunes, 





New Illustrated Season Books. 


Now ready, 


The DESERTED VILLAGE. By OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. Illustrated with Thirty-five exquisitely exe- 
euted Engravings on Wood, copied by permission from 
Drawings by C. W. Cope, T. Creswick, R. Redgrave, T, Web- 
ster, J. C. Horsley, C. Stonehouse, F. Taylor, and H. J. 
Townsend, Members of the Etching Club. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d.; morocco, 15s. 

The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By Otiver 
GOLDSMITH. Richly illustrated with Fifty Engravings 
from Drawings by G. Thomas, and printed in a very superior 
style. Small 4to, handsomely bound in cloth extra, 10s, 6d. 

An ELEGY WRITTEN in a COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD. By THOMAS GRAY. Illustrated on 
every page by Birket Foster, George Thomas, and a Lady. 
Crown 8yvo, enamelled binding, or in cloth extra, 7s. 6d.; mo- 
rocco, bound by Hayday, One Guinea, Second Edition. 

Mrs. STOWE’S SUNNY MEMORIES of 
FOREIGN LANDS. Author’s best Edition, with Sixty 
Illustrations, post 8vo, morocco extra, 12s. 

The BOOK of CELEBRATED POEMS. 
Containing Forty-one of the most popular Poems in the 
English Language. Unabridged. Illustrated by upwards 
of Eighty Engravings from Drawings by C. W. Cope, Kenny 
Meadows, G. Dodgson, and J. Ferguson. Demy 8vo, cloth 
elegant, price 15s.; or morocco extra, 21s, 


New Juvenile Works. 
Now ready, 


MARY HOWITT’S PICTURES for the 
YOUNG. Consisting of Twenty-one original and boldly-exe- 
euted Engravings on Wood by Morin, designed to aid the 
Young either in Copying or Colouring, as well as to form an 
interesting and choice Presentation Book. The Letter-press 
2 a HOWITT. One Vol. demy 4to, fancy boards, 

8. 6d, 

THE ICE KING and the SWEET SOUTH 
WIND: a Tale for Children, showing the Influence of Good 
and Bad Temper. With Eight Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion. Square, cloth plain, 3s. 6d.; coloured 5s, 

THE GREAT WONDERS of ART, from the 
Pyramids to the Crystal Palace, with Thirty-four large Illus- 
trations. [In a Few Days. | 

SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS; or, Sabbath 
Evenings made Pleasant to Young Persons. In a Case. 
First or Second Series. Each 2s. 6d. 

MIRANDA ; or, Three Steps, and which is 
Best. Fancy Cover. 1s. 

“ Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the is- 
sues of life.” 

LITTLE SUSIE. By the Author of “The 
Flower of the Family.” Square cloth, with Four Coloured 
Ifustrations, 3s. 6d. 








New Works of Fiction. 
Now ready, 

LATER YEARS. By the Author of ‘The 
Old House by the River.’ 1 vol. post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

ALONE. One Volume, fancy boards, with a 
Design by Alfred Crowquill, price 2s. 

*,* Second Edition of 5000 copies. 

AFRAGA ; or, Life and Love in Norway: a 
Norwegian and Lapland Tale. Translated from the German 
of THEODORE MUGGE. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 

IDA MAY: a Story of Things Actual and 
Possible. Fancy boards, 1s. 6d, 10th Thousand. And in 
a few days will be published, 

An Illustrated Edition, from Designs by Alfred 


Crowquill. 





A Book to Amuse, Amaze, and Instruct. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF P. T. BARNUM. 


day will be published, in London and New York, 
by International Arrangement, 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of P. T. BARNUM, 
in which the Author narrates his Early History as Clerk, 
Merchant, and Editor; together with every Particular of his 
various Enterprises: with Rules for Business and making a 
Fortune. The English Edition will appear with upwards of 
Twenty Illustrations, and at a price to place it within the 
reach ofevery one. In one thick feap. volume, Half-a-crown. 

*,* In all orders, specify the Author’s Edition.—Sold by 
all Booksellers ; and at all the Railway Stations throughout 
the country. 


On Wed 








BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


Gilliam Blackwood and Sons. 


The POEMS of FELICIA HEMANS. 
Complete in one volume large 8vo, with Portrait engraved 
by Finden, 21s. 

“ Here is a volume in which high poetry and deep passion 
are united with feminine delicacy and unsullied moral purity. 
Here is a volume which a father may give to his daughter on 
her birthday, or on some day of this gift-giving season, with 
a feeling not less confiding and holy than that with which he 
gives his child her night and morning blessing and kiss.”— 
Watchman. 


The POEMS of FELICIA HEMANS. 
Six volumes 16mo, bound in gilt cloth, 24s. 

The following are sold separately, elegantly bound in 
cloth, gilt edges: Recorps or Woman, 4s. Forest Sanc- 
Tuary, 4s, Dramatic Works, 4s. Taues anp Historic 
Scrnzs, 4s. Morat anp REeLicious Porms, 4s. Sones or 
THE AFFECTIONS, 4s. 


ALISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE, 
from the Commencement of the French Revolution in 1789 
to the Battle of Waterloo. 14 vols, demy 8vo, Library Edi- 
tion (the Eighth), with Portraits, £10 10s.; 20 vols. crown 
8vo, £6. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S PHYSICAL 
ATLAS. Reduced from the imperial folio. Imperial 4to, 
handsomely half-bound, morocco, price £2 12s. 6d. 

“What more attractive, more acceptable, or more beau- 
tiful Christmas present could be presented as the memorial 
of friendship, or paternal regard, than either the large or 
small edition of the Physical Atlas, whose interest shall not 
fade with the year—nay, nor with the age—which has pro- 
duced this splendid contribution to science?”—Dublin Even- 


ing Mail, 
Professor AYTOUN’S LAYS of the 
SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, &c. Eighth Edition, 7s, 6d. 

“ Finer ballads than these, we are bold to say, are not to 
be found in the language.”— Times. 

“A volume of verse which shows that Scotland has yet a 
poet. Full of the true fire, it now stirs and swells like a 
trumpet-note, now sinks in cadence sad and wild as the wail 
of a Highland dirge.”—Quarterly Review, 


The COURSE of TIME. A Poem in 
Ten Books. By ROBERT POLLOK, A.M, Twenty-first 
Edition, 7s. 6d. 

“Of deep and hallowed impress, full of noble thoughts and 
graphic conceptions—the production of a mind alive to the 
great relations of being, and the sublime simplicity of our 
religion’.’—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Professor JOHNSTON’S CHEMISTRY 
of COMMON LIFE. 2 vols. small 8vo, cloth. 

“ A book which should find a place in the library of every 
man of science, on the table of every student, and in the 
schoolroom of every educational establishment.”—Sunder- 
land Herald, 

DELTA’S POETICAL WORKS. With 
Portrait, and Memoir by THOMAS AIRD. 2 vols. 14s, 

“These are volumes to be placed on the favourite shelf, in 
the familiar nook that holds the books we love, which we 
take up with pleasure and lay down with regret.”—Edin- 
burgh Courant, 

DELTA’S LECTURES on the POETI- 
CAL LITERATURE of the PAST HALF-CENTURY, 5s. 

“ Exquisite in its taste, and generous in its criticisms.”— 
Hugh Miller. 

The CAXTONS: A Family Picture. By 
Sir E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. In one vol., handsomely 
printed with a legible type, 7s, 6d. 


MY NOVEL, by PISISTRATUS CAX- 
TON;; or, Varieties in English Life. Two vols., handsomely 
printed with a legible type, 21s. 

SCHILLER’S POEMS and BALLADS. 
Translated by Sir E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. Second 
Edition, 10s. 6d. 

FIRMITLIAN;; or, the Student of Badajoz. 
A Spasmodiec Tragedy. By T. P. JONES. 5s, 

DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. By 
SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. A new Edition, complete in 
one vol., 5s, 6d. 

TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. B 
SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. A new Edition, in two vols., 
9s, bound in cloth, 

NOW and THEN. By Samvet Wargen, 
D.C.L. A new Edition, 2s, 6d. bound in cloth. 





45, George Street, Edinburgh ; 37, Paternoster 
Row, London. 





Sampson Low and Son, 47, Ludgate Hill. 


To appear Monthly, in crown post 8vo Volumes, beautifully 
printed and illustrated, the First VoivmeE to be pub- 
lished on the First of January, 1855, price 6s, 


Hentley’'s Monthly Volumes 


STANDARD AND POPULAR MODERN 
LITERATURE. 





Tris gr to include in this collection some of the most 
Popular, Useful, and Standard copyright productions which 
have emanated from some of the most eminent Authors of 
our time. These works, it is intended, shall be published in 
Monthly Volumes, in a portable and handsome form, with al 

the advantages of beautiful typography, superior paper, and 
elegant binding: and at such a price as will enable the ma- 
jority of readers to avail themselves of the opportunity of 
possessing works hitherto accessible only to a few; and 
which, while they abound with entertainment, shall also pos- 
sess the higher chien of conveying valuable information. 


The Series will commence with the First Volume (to be 
completed in Three) of 


THE COURT OF ENGLAND UNDER 
THE REIGN OF THE STUARTS. By J. HENEAGE 


After the completion of this Work will follow : 


KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
AFFGHANISTAN, 


WRIGHT’S ENGLAND UNDER THE 
HOUSE OF HANOVER. Illustrated by the Carica- 
tures, Satires, and Burlesques of the Day. With 300 
Illustrations. 


HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS. 


MIGNET’S LIFE OF MARY QUEEN 
OF SCOTS. 


THIERS’S HISTORY of the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 


BECKFORD’S ITALY: with Sketches of 
SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 


THE DIARIES OF THE EARL OF 
MALMESBURY, 


These Volumes will be followed by other’ 
Standard and Popular Works. 





Companion to Rishop Heber's Letters. 





On the 26th inst., Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols., with Illustra- 
tions, 15s, 


LIFE IN THE MISSION, THE 
CAMP, AND THE ZENANA; 
Or, Six Years in India. 


By MRS. COLIN MACKENZIE. 


“ Considerably excels the journals of Bishop Heber. Its 
views of Indian society more graphic and greatly more 
various.”—The Edinburgh Witness. 

“A fitting companion to the delightful letters of Bishop 
Heber.” —Atheneum. 


Mirthful Christmas Present. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, handsomely 
bound, with Illustrations, price One Guinea, 


A CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 


Or, Mirth and Marvels. 


Elegant Christmas Present. 





This day is published, Cheaper Edition, in imperial 8vo, with 
44 beautiful Illustrations, price One Guinea, 


Lady Louisa Tenison’s 


CASTILE AND ANDALUSIA. 





London: RicHARD BENTLEY, Publisherin Ordinary 





Sold by all Booksellers. 


to Her Majesty. 
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NEW WORKS. 


JESSE’S MEMOIRS of the COURT of 
ENGLAND under the STUARTS. Vol. I. (complete in 
Three) beautifully printed and bound, Crown post 8vo, 
Hiustration, 6s, 


Mrs. YOUNG’S “OUR CAMP in TUR: 
KEY and the WAY 0 IT.” Post, 7s. 6d. 


Lord JOHN RUSSELL’S MEMORIALS 
and CORRESPONDENCE of CHARLES JAMES FOX. 
Vol. IIL. (complete in Four.) 8vo, 14s 


WOMEN AS THEY ARE. By One of 


Them. the Author of “ ma) ~at or, prejudice at 
Home and its Victims.” 2 vols. } 


The DRUSES of the LEBANON: with a 
Deseription of the Country, Character, and Domestic 
Habits of these Extraordinary People. 8vo, 14s. 

(Immediately. 

A Chea Cheaper Edition of Mrs. COLIN MAC- 

F’S LIFE in the MISSION, the CAMP, and 
fhe ZENANA, 2 vols. with Hlustrations, 15s. 
[On the 26th. 

ASPEN COURT, and WHO LOST and 
WHO WON IT. By SHIRLEY BROOKS, Author of 
“ Miss Violet and her Offers.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

(Fmmediately. 

Dr. DORAN’S HABITS and MEN. Post 


8vo, 7s. 6d 


Professor's CREASY’S HISTORY of the 
OTTOMAN TURKS, from the Foundation of their 
or yo to the Present Time. Vol. I. (complete in Two.) 
vo, 14s, 

BANCROFT’S HISTORY of the AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION. Cheaper Edition. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir HENRY BUNBURY’S 
NARRATIVES of PASSAGES in the GREAT WAR 
with FRANCE, from 1799—1810. 8vo, with Maps and 
Plans, 15s. 

Professor CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECI- 


SIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. Sixth Edition. 8vo, 
with Maps and Plans, 15s, 


Professor CREASY’S RISE and PRO- 
GRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, 9s, 6d. 

The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS  ; or, Mirth 


and Marvels, Cheaper Edition, 3 vols., with Illus- 
trations. 21s. 


Lady LOUISA TENISON’S CASTILE 
and ANDALUSIA. Imperial 8vo, with nearly 50 Litho- 
graphs, 21s, 

DE SAULCY’S DISCOVERY of the 
SITES of SODOM and GOMORRAH. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Map, 30s. 

LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS of CELE- 


BRATED CHARACTERS. New and Cheaper Edition. 
2 vols. 12s. 


Rev. Mr. FORSTER’S ONE PRIMEVAL 
LANGUAGE. I. The Voice of Israel from the Rocks 
of Sinai. II. The Monuments of Bevo and their Ves- 
tiges of Patriarchal Traditions. The Monuments 
of Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia. 3 vols. 8vo, with 41 
Steel Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 63s. 

HAPS: and MISHAPS of a TOUR in 
EUROPE. By GRACE GREENWOOD. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


SULLIVAN’S BUNGALOW and _ the 
TENT; a Shooting Visit to Ceylon. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Rev. Mr. MARSDEN’S HISTORY of 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES and ate | from the Ear- 
liest Ages of Christianity. Part I. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

*,* This Work to be completed in Eight. Monthly Parts, 


SCOTT’S BLACK SEA, the CRIMEA, 
and the BALTIC. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Mrs. OODIE’S MATRIMONIAL 
SPECULATIONS. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Col. MUNDY’S OUR ANTIPODES. 
Cheaper Edition, 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 


Rev. J. E. RIDDLE’S HISTORY of the 
PAPACY. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 





London: Rictarp BentrLey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Books Immediately Forthcoming. 


1. 
LP of the CZAR NICHOLAS I. of RUS- 


SIA; with a short Account of RUSSIA and the RUSSIANS, 
By F. MAYNE. Post 8vo. (On Friday next. 


2. 
[HE CALENDAR of VICTORY: Being a 


Record of British Valour and Conquest by Sea and Land, on 
Every Day in the Year. By the late Major RICHARD JOHNS, 
B.M., and Lieut. P. H. NICOLAS, R.M. Feap. 8vo. 

3. 
The Traveller's Library. 


OYAGES and DISCOVERIES in the ARC- 

TIC REGIONS, from the Sixteenth Century to the Return 

of Dr. Rae in October last. Edited by F. MAYNE. 16mo, price 
One Shilling. [On the 30th inst. 


4, 
HE CHINESE EMPIRE. By the Abbé 


HUC, Author of “ Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China.” 
Copyright Edition, translated with the Author’s sanction. Two 
Vols. 8vo. 


5. 
MOUNTAINS and MOLEHILLS;; or, Re- 
collections of a Burnt Journal. By FRANK MARRYAT. 


8vo, with numerous Illustrations on Wood and in Colours, from 
Drawings by the Author. 


6. 
UTOBIOGRAPHY of JAMES SILK 
BUCKINGHAM. Vols. I.and II. Post 8vo. 

7. 


HE WORKS of FRANCIS ARAGO— 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 
METEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS. 
LIVES of DISTINGUISHED SCIENTIFIC MEN (with 
Arago’s “ History of his own Life” and Humboldt’s Pre- 
face prefixed). 


Copyright yg Translated by Rear Admiral W. H. SMYTH, 
For Sec. R.S. ieut.-Col. E. SABINE, R.A.; the Rey, BADEN 
POWELL, M. A; and R. GRANT, Esq., M.A. 8vo. 


8. 
HE UNITY of WORLDS and the PHILO- 


SOPHY of CREATION. By the Rev. BADEN POWELL, 
M.A., Savilian Professor of University of Oxford. Crown 6vo. 


9. 


IFE and CORRESPONDENCE of JAMES 
MONTGOMERY. By JOHN HOLLAND and JAMES 
EVERETT. Vols. I. and II. post 8vo, with Iilustrations. 


10, 
AMES MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL 


WORKS. New and Cheaper Issue of the First Collected 
Edition; in 4 pocket volumes, with Portrait and 7 Plates. Vol. I., 
feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


*," Zo be published monthly. 
11. 
EMOIRS of Sir ROBERT STRANGE and 


ANDREW LUMISDEN. By JAMES DENNISTOUN, of 
Dennistoun. 2 vols., post 8vo. 


12, 
Ee Ss4¥s8 Selected from CONTRIBUTIONS to 


the EDINBURGH REVIEW. Forming a Third Volume. 
By HENRY ROGERS. 6yo. 


13. 
A New Edition, with Additions, of Mr. HENRY 


ROGERS'S ESS. AYS, selected from Contributions to the 
“ Edinburgh Review.” In 3 ket volumes, uniform with 
Mr. Macaulay’s “ Essays,” atid the Rev. Sydney Smith's and Sir 
James Mackiutosh’s “‘ Miscellaneous Works.” 


14, 
ST. LOUIS and HENRI IV.: Being a Second 


Series of ‘‘ Historical Sketches.” By the Rev. JOHN 
HAMPDEN GURNEY,M.A. Fcap. §vo. 


15. 
HE WARDEN: A Novet. 
TROLLOPE. 1 vol., post 8vo. 

16, 
GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of the 


HOLY SCRIPTURES and the APOCRYPHA. By the 
Rev. A. ARROWSMITH, M.A., late Curate of Whitchurch, Salop. 
8vo, price lis. Vv 


R. ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 
WORDS and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged. A New 
ond Improved Edition, printed in a more convenient form. Crown 


By ANTHONY 





London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 








13, Great Martsoroven Srretrr, 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





Turkey: its History and Pro- 


GRESS: trom the Journals of Sir JAMES PORTER, Fifteen 
Years Ambassador at Constantinople; continued to the Present 
Time. By Sir GEORGE LARPENT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Tropical Sketches; or, Remi- 


niscences of an Indian Journalist, By w. KNIGHTON, M.A, 
Author of “ Forest Life in Ceylon.” 2 yols., 2is. 


Home Life in Russia. Revised 


by the Editor of ‘‘ Revelations of Siberia.” 2 vols., 21s. 


General Sir W. Nott’s Memoirs 


AND CORRESPONDENCE. 2 vols., Svo, 2¢s. 


The Romance of the Forum; 


or, Narratives, Scenes, and Anecdotes from Courts of jautes. 
Second Series. By PETER BURKE, Esq. 2 vols., 21s. 


The Life of Marguerite d’An- 


GOULEME, Queen of Navarre. By MISS FREER. 2 vols., 
with Portraits, 21s, 


Painting and Celebrated Paint- 


ERS, Ancient and Modern. Edited by Lady JERVIS. 2 vols., 
21s. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
Herbert Lake. By the Author 


of “ Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 


Oakleigh Mascott. ByL. Howe. 


Dedicated to Professor Aytoun. 2 vols. 


The Zoung Husband. By Mrs. 
The Curate of Overton. 


“A powerfully written story, the characters and incidents of 
which are portrayed with great skill.”"—Jonn But. 


Antipodes; or, the New Exist- 


ence. A tale of Real Life. By A CLERGYMAN. 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 





CHEAP EDITIONS. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
Published for Henry Colburn, 
By his Successors, HURST and BLACKETT. 


Lives ofthe Queens of England. 
” b mao — With Portraits of every Queen. 


Pepys’ Diary and Correspond- 
ENCE. New and Cheap Edition, comprising ali the recent 
Notes and Emendations. Uniform with “ Evelyn's Diary.” 
4 vols., post 8vo, with Portraits, 6s. each. 


Madame d’Arblay’s Diary and 


LETTERS. 7 vols., with Portraits, 3s. each. 


Evelyn’s Diary & Correspond- 


ENCE. 4 vols., 6s. each. 


The Queens before the Con- 
pda By MRS. MATTHEW HALL. 2 vols., with Por- 


Lives ofthe Princesses of Eng- 


LAN', By MRS. EVERETT GREEN. 5 vols., Portraits, 
10s. 6d. each. 


The Crescent and the Cross. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. I vol., 15 Illustrations, 6s. 


Historic Scenes. By Agnes 


STRICKLAND. 1s. 6d. 


d Lindsay’s Letters on the 


HOLY LAND. Plates, ¢s. 


Zoological Recreations. By 


W. J. BRODERIP, F.R.S. 6s. 
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REVIEWS. 


Thirty Years of Foreign Policy. A History 
of the Secretaryships of the Earl of Aber- 
deen and Viscount Palmerston. By the 
Author of the ‘Biography of the Right 
Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P.’ Longman & Co. 

Enaranp has never been famous for her diplo- 
macy. Her greatest victories by sea and land 
have seldom been followed by proportional 
results. Barren glory has too often been her 
share, while other nations have reaped solid 
advantages from war. Our statesmen have 
too often lost by the pen what our warriors 
have gained by the sword. After sacrificing 
our armies, and squandering our means, the 
usual result of diplomatic conferences has 
been, that we were cheated by our allies and 
overreached by our enemies. 

But let us hope that a better era has com- 
menced in our foreign policy. The Congress 
of Vienna was the turning point in the his- 
tory of English diplomacy. Our degradation 
was thén most complete, when free England 
became the accomplice and the tool of con- 
tinental despots. The progress of events has 
gradually broken up that ‘unholy’ alliance. 
The voice of the people of England is now 
more heard in the national councils ; and the 
old system of foreign policy, as managed b 
the Court and diplomatists, is at an end. 
Whatever obscurity and doubt remain, the 
present war will effectually disperse. It 
was time that a storm should clear the poli- 
tical atmosphere. With the exception of a 
few rhetoricians like Mr. Disraeli, actuated 
by personal ambition, our leading statesmen 
of all parties are of one heart and one mind 
in regard to the principles of our foreign 
policy, and England is again assuming her 
right influence among the nations of Europe. 

The achievement of this independence and 
the growth of this influence have been gradual. 
The author of the present work undertakes 
to show the progress of the new forcign 
policy of England during the last thirty 
years. A large part of his history is occupied 
with the diplomatic services of Lord Aber- 
deen and of Lord Palmerston. The writer 
labours to show that both these able minis- 
ters have all along been liberal in their foreign 
policy, and have sought the same essential 
ends abroad, even when divided at home by 
party politics. In this attempt the author 
writes too much as an apologist for Lord 
Aberdeen, and too much as a partisan of the 
existing administration. The fact is, that 
both Lord Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston, 
but especially the former, have advanced with 
the progress of public opinion in this country. 
Without admitting their uniform wisdom or 
invariable consistency in past time, it is well 
that they are now found ina coalition cabinet, 
ready to respond to the patriotic and gene- 
rous feeling of the English nation, which was 
long in advance of the government, but until 
the reform of parliament had not its right 
representation in the councils of the country. 
In the present spirit of the people, and of the 
press as the exponent of public opinion, no 
diplomatist can ever sacrifice the national 
honour and interest as was done in former 
times. To George Canning is ascribed the 
honour of being the first statesman who in- 
augurated a new foreign policy. At the same 
time the faults of Canning are not spared :— 


Tt cannot be denied, that but for Mr. Can- ; author of 





ning’s weakness, Lord Castlereagh mightnever have 
been Foreign Minister, and still more certainly 
never would have represented England at the Con- 
gress of Vienna. Mr. Canning might himself have 
been in the Foreign Office during all the time when 
it fell to Lord Castlereagh to direct with such un- 
questioned supremacy the external relations of the 
country. He might himself have been the English 
plenipotentiary at Vienna, and have been a powerful 
means of preventing all the misdeeds of the Con- 
gress ; and thus, while directly contributing to the 
welfare of nations and saving the honour of Eng- 
land, have gained for himself immortal glory. He 
afterwards deeply regretted that he had not had the 
direction of the foreign policy in 1814 and 1815. 
He saw that he had lost that golden opportunity 
which only comes once to statesmen. The ‘fortu- 
nate moment,’ when it is once allowed to slip away, 
never returns. 

“Tt is easy to imagine the silent indignation 
with which Canning must have observed some of 
those public transactions which originated in the 
Congress, but which he was powerless to remedy. 
His residence at Lisbon through all that eventful 
diplomatic period is only too significant. He knew 
not what to do. He was poor; he could scarcely 
afford to live without office, and yet office could 
only be obtained by keeping on at least some terms 
with the friends of Lord Castlereagh. The Foreign 
Secretary was plainly in power for life; the many 
great affairs he had directed had given him a com- 
plete ascendancy in the administration. Hated by 
the country, ridiculed by the whigs, he was abso- 
lutely adored by the steady supporters of the 
government, who voted night after night without 
asking questions, and comforted themselves with 
remembering the glories of Waterloo. Canning 
found it necessary first to absent himself from 
England, to devote himself afterwards to the Indian 
Board, and at last to accept the appointment of 
Governor General. This is the true explanation 
of that part of Canning’s political life from 1814 to 
1822 ; it is impossible to account for his conduct 
satisfactorily in any other manner. * * * 

“Mr. Canning’s return to the Foreign Office 
ushered in a new state of things. It was the com- 
mencement of the political era which extends to 
the present day. The diplomatists of the Holy 
Alliance soon had reason to recognise the new 
spirit which ruled over the foreign policy. The 
minister could neither be duped nor despised. The 
necessities of the time were urgent; on the day 
when he accepted the seals the proceedings o 
the Alliance demanded his undivided attention. 

* * * * * 

“The policy which England first adopted in 
1822, was really forced upon her ; our ministers 
were obliged to choose between the friendship of 
her Continental Allies and the blessings of her free 
constitution. It was plain that both could not 
exist together. This consideration alone is enough 
to justify Mr. Canning and the statesmen who have 
succeeded him; it is énough to answer all the 
reproaches and the invectives of Count Ficquel- 
mont. 

“Canning, with his thoroughly English nature, 
never liked congresses of diplomatists and sove- 
reigns, They are, in fact, monstrosities in politics, 
and mere convenient apologies for tyranny. At 
what congress of the sovereigns and statesmen of 
the Continent were the rights and liberties of nations 
respected ? What congress has not had a secret 
object different from that which was publicly 
avowed ?” 


It is not surprising that a new treaty with 
Austria is at the present moment looked on 
with general suspicion. Austria has invari- 
ably been a treacherous as well as despotic 

ower. The whole career of the House of 
ta has been one of cruelty, fraud, and 
crime in the history of Europe, from the 
days of the war of the Swiss cantons down 
to the massacres of Milan, and the conquest 
of Hungary in 1849 by Russian aid. The 

the present volume expresses the 





general feeling of the country, when he re- 
joices at the first separation of England from. 
the alliances made in the last great European. 
war :— 


“Tt is impossible for Englishmen to sympathise 
with the heartlessness of the sovereigns with whom 
it was the misfortune of this country to be allied. 
They were always ready to join France in those 
rapacious actions which we have been taught to 
abominate. The secularisation, or in reality, the 
confiscation, of the ecclesiastical states of Germany, 
was as shameful an action as any that the most. 
inveterate enemies of kings ever committed. This: 
was the work of Prussia. The most atrocious of 
Napoleon’s deeds was his treachery to Venice, 
and the division of her possessions. This was: 
perpetrated in conjunction with Austria, who thus: 
acquired the power of oppression in Italy, which 
has been so well exercised even up to the present. 
day. Who can regret the disasters of Jena andi 
Austerlitz? We can but be indignant that Eng- 
land was ever the abused ally of such unprincipled 
powers, and admire at least the abilities of our 
most determined foe. However great were the 
sacrifices England made, however enormous was 
the wealth which she threw broadcast over the 
Continent, the sovereigns of Europe acted almost 
invariably as though no such thing as a reciprocal 
obligation could ever exist. Such has been the 
treatment which this country has ever received 
from the governments which arrogate ta them- 
selves the exclusive title of the Three Great 
Powers.” 


The remembrance of former results of such 
alliances may well induce caution in entering 
on new engagements with any of the Conti- 
nental powers with whom we were united in 
the war which ended at Waterloo:— 

“England has fought the battles of the conti- 
nental sovereigns, heartily struggled in their cause, 
subsidised their armies, spent with unexampled 
profusion her treasure and blood in order to main- 
tain them on their thrones; allowed herself to be 
abandoned and betrayed by them, and again by 
them to be abandoned and betrayed; loaded her 
own shoulders with a debt which almost staggers 
credibility; when peace was brought about, gene- 
rously stipulated for no advantage of her own, and 
even allowed herself to be considered an accom- 
plice in crimes from which she received no benefit ; 


f | and the result is, that she is branded as the most 


perfidious of traitors, and as the most unscrupulous 
of all nations; that she is at length obliged to form 
a close alliance with her old enemy, in order to pro- 
tect herself from the hostility of her ancient allies 
who owe their crowns to her tremendous exertions, 
her unparalleled fortitude, her unprecedented public 
spirit. From this we may at least learn the harsh 
wisdom inculeated by experience. Now, when the 
British Temple of Janus is once more opened, the 
curtain rising on another exciting drama, our flag 
floating in the Baltic and the Black Seas, and our 
soldiers marshalling for combat on far-distant 
shores; now, when Englishmen may be called upon 
to endure sacrifices of which they may yet little 
dream; when the map of Europe is spread out, and 
many of the present demarcations of States may be 
effaced, it is not unworthy of our consideration 
how our former favours have been received by 
those who have been the object of them, how 
deeply fervent are their grateful benedictions, how 
faithfully they have kept their engagements, how 
deserving they are of the heavy mortgages we have 
made of our revenues for their benefit.” 


Into the details of the history of the foreign 
policy of England during the last thirty years 
we cannot enter, but recommend this work as 
containing a record, on the whole, most accu- 
rate and correct in its statement of facts, and 
thoroughly patriotic and praiseworthy in its 

rinciples and spirit. The great object of the 
beak will be gained if the errors of past diplo- 
macy are so exposed as to be avoided by the 
present Government. A historical volume 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


Now ready, a new and beautiful Edition, printed by Whit- 
tingham, with Eight [lustrations by Jonn Ansonon, 
square feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth; 10s. 6d. morocco 
antique, 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD: 
A TALE. 
By OLIVER Gs 


YE DSMITH 
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taining a fan r History of the Molluses and Shells 
thabiting the British | ty G. B. SOWERBY, jun., | 
F.LS. With twenty ured plates, Royal lémo, price | 
lis, Gel Now ready, 
‘ 
R. M. Stark. 


> A ° > 8 

A Popular History of British 
Mosses; Comprising a General Account of their Struc- 
ture, Fructitication, Arrangement, and General Distri- 
bution. By R. ML. STARK, Esq. With twenty coloured 
plates. Royal 16mo, price 10s, 6d. | Now ready. 


- T. C. Archer. 
First Steps to Econoinie Botany ; 


A Description of the Botanical and Commercial Cha- 
racters of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for 
Food, Clothing, Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, 
Perfumery, Ac. By T. C. ARCHER, Esq. With twenty 
plates. Published for the Department of Science and 
Art, Marlborough House. Royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. 
[Now ready, 
6. 
T. C. Archer. 


“ae ° CY ° 

A Series of Eight School Diagrams, 
Illustrative of “First Steps to Economic Botany.” By 
T. C. ARCHER, Esq. Published for the Department of 
Science and Art, Marlborough House. Price 3s. 6d. 
coloured, 2s, plain, per Diagram, 


7. 
Dr. Hooker, F.R.S. 


Flora of New Zealand. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.&., &c. 
With 130 Plates. Royal 4to, price £12 12s. coloured; 
£8 lis. plain. Nearly ready. 

8 


Dr. Hooker, F.R.S. 
Illustrations of Stkkim-Himalayan 


Plants; Chiefly selected from Drawings made in Sikkim 
under the superintendence of the late J. F. CATHCART, 
Esq., Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions 
and Analyses by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 
twenty-four coloured plates by FITCH (uniform with 
“The Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Himalaya”), and an illu- 
minated title-page. Folio, price £55s. | In the press. 


9. 
Dr. Hooker, F..B.S. 


The Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Him- 


alaya; being au Account, Botanical and Geographical, 
of the Rhododendrons recently Discovered in the Moun- 
tains of Eastern Himalaya, from Drawings and De- 
scriptions made on the spot during a Botanical Mission 
to that country, by J. D. HOOKER, M.D. F.R.S. 
Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S., Director of the 
Royal Gardens of Kew. With thirty plates. Imperial 
folic, price £3 16s. 


[Nearly ready. 





5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


TREES, PLANTS, & FLOWERS: 


hA LN INPLUBNG) 
! Vliia it. LE) 
\ t’ The Af Wa ' 
\* ' ‘ 
\ rh | eaqubeite ae the 
ant a ’ i, ( f Vaul's CP hyar 


Vew Milustrated Children’s Hooks, 


PUBLISHED BY 


GRANT & GRIFFITH. 


JAGGOTS for the FIRESIDE; or, 
Fact and Fancy. By PETER PARLEY 
Tinted Llustrations. 


Tales of 
With Twelve | 
Square feap, Svo, price ts, Gd, cloth. | 


\ TORDS by the WAYSIDE; or, the Children 
and the Flowers. By EMILY AYTON, With Illus- 
trations by H. Anelay. Small 4to, price 3s, 6d, cloth; 4s, 6d. | 
coloured, gilt edges, 
TINNHE DISCONTENTED CHILDREN, and 
. HOW they were CURED. By MARY and ELIZA- 
BETH KIRBY. With Illustrations by Hablot K. Browne 
(Phiz). Price 2s, 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges, 
ge ee at SETTLERS; or, the Faggot 
House. By Mrs. R. LEE, Author of “The African 
Wanderers,” &c. With Illustrations by J. Gilbert. Price 
2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
ICTURE FABLES. By the Author of 
“Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches,” “The 
Careless Chicken,” &c. With Sixteen large Coloured Illus- 
trations by Alfred Crowquill. 4to, price 2s. 6d, 
THE REMARKABLE HISTORY OF THE 
| J OUSE THAT JACK BUILT. Splendidly 
a ©Iiustrated and Magnificently INuminated by THE 
SON OF A GENIUS (H.G. Hryg). Coloured Plates, with 
Cover printed in Gold and Colours, Price 2s, 





DURABLE SUNDAY BOOKS. 


CENES from the LIVES of JOSEPH and 
MOSES. Illustrated by J. Gilbert. Printed on linen. 
Price 1s, 
CENES from the LIFE of JESUS CHRIST. 
Illustrated by J. Gilbert. Printed on linen. Price 1s, 





POPULAR BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
LUE JACKETS; or, Chips of the Old Block. 


A Narrative of the Gallant Exploits of British Seamen, 
and of the principal Events in the Naval Service during the 
Reign of Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. KINGSTON, Esq. 
Post 8v0, price 7s, 6d. cloth. 

CEAN and her RULERS: A Narrative of 

the Nations who have from the Earliest Ages held 

Dominion over the Sea. By ALFRED ELWES. With 
Frontispiece by Scott. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 


WORKS BY W. H. G. KINGSTON. 
“ANCO, the PERUVIAN CHIEF; or, an 


Englishman’s Adventures in the Country of the Incas, 
With Illustrations by Carl Schmolze. Feap. 8vo, 5s, cloth, 


N ARK SEAWORTH: A Tale of the Indian 
i! Ocean, Illustrations by J. Absolon. 5s. cloth. 
ETER THE WHALER: his Early Life and 
Adventures in the Arctic Regions, Second Edition, 
Illustrations by Duncan, 5s, cloth, - 





Grant and Grirrita, Successors to —- and Harris, 
Corner of St, Paul’s Churchyard, 


| Messenger 


SS 
————e 


GUTCH’S SCIENTIFIC POCKET. 
Now Ready, price 3s. 6d., roan = 
HE LITERARY and SCIEN FIC 
GISTER and ALMANACK for 1855. — 
Collection of useful Statistical and Misce 
Dedicated, by special permission, t 
W.G. GUTCH, MRCS. F.LS 


RE. 
} with an ample 
iscellaneous Tab les 
© Prince Albert By J 
» Foreign Service Queen’ 


eens 


\s periect a compendium of useful knowledge jy 


netion with literature, science, and the arts ae it iss 
* hecess 

everybody should have acquaintance with Tienes, - 

David Tune, Fleet Street 

hhh POR PRESEN 
\ ILTON'S LALLBORO and PENS) 
i ies «With Thirty t at raeh « 
by THivket Poster The Test 5 ! u ‘ 
tear al tes 

i KRePPR ARS } M hw 

“ at ’ . 
‘ ‘ i : ¥ 
4 lea 


1LDPEN LEONE — 
} ' th Notes. « Vitty } 


‘ he “ 
Ive Hirket Becet lane BOM 
with the eur \rtiet hve " 
' i toe 
\len, New Helit 
1. LONGPELLOWS PORMs at ’ 
Poster Ha, cloth, Bie, mee 
2, LONGPELLOW'S “RVANGELING » &* 
Ide, hoeTooes 
4. LONGPELLOW'S “VOICES of the NIGHT 
eloth; 2he., morocco 
 LONGPELLOW'S “THYPERION.” oy —_ 


Hhoroows 
La) 

The COURT ALBUM, or, Hook of Beauty for pas \ 
Series of Charming Portraits of the Young Female Nobility 
Beautifully Engraved from Drawings by the best Artic 
with Biographical and Historical Memoirs, In a handson: 
binding 21s, with coloured plates 42s, 

v 

CHRISTMAS with the POETS, Embellished with Fifty 
three tinted Illustrations, by Birket Foster, and with initial 
letters and other ornaments printed in gold. Third Editwy 
richly bound, 25s, ; moroceo 35s, : 

David Bogue, Fleet Street. 

Just Ready, Feap., 5s. cloth, 
\ JEARYFOOT COMMON. A Tale. By 
LEITCH RITCHIE, With Illustration by M. 
Dear. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street. 











AMUSEMENT FOR FAMILY PARTIES, &e, 

it OUND GAMES for ALL PARTIES. A 
Collection of the greatest variety of Family Amus- 

ments for the Fireside or Pic-nic. Games of Action, Games 

of Memory, Catch Games. Games requiring the exercise of 

fancy, intelligence, and imagination, Directions for Crying 

Forfeits, &c. 5s. cloth. 





Il. 
ACTING CHARADES; or, Deeds not Words. A Christ- 
mas Game to make a Long Evening Short. By the Brothers 
MAYHEW. New Edition, profusely illustrated. 5s. cloth. 


III, 

A CRACKER BON-BON FOR CHRISTMAS PARTIES; 
consisting of Christmas Pieces for Private Representation, 
and other Seasonable Matter, in Prose and Verse, Br 
ROBERT B, BROUGH. Illustrated by Huxe. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

David Bogue, Fleet Street. 


OOKS FOR BOYS 
PARLOUR MAGIC. New Edition, revised and enlarged, 


with the addition of several Tricks from the Performances 
of Messrs, Houdin, Robin, &c. 4s, 6d. cloth. 











Il, 

THE BOY’S OWN BOOK. A Complete Encyclopedia of 
all the Diversions—Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative—f 
Boyhood and Youth. New Edition, greatly enlarged, with 
numerous additional Engravings. 8s. 6d. cloth. 


III. 

THE LITTLE BOY’S OWN BOOK. A Selection ftom 
“The Boy’s Own Book” of the Games and Sports suited 
Little Boys. 3s. 6d. cloth, 


Iv. is 
THE LIFE OF NELSON. By ROBERT SOUTHEI. 

Illustrated with numerous Engravings by Edward Duncat, 

Birket Foster, Richard Westhall, &c. 6s. cloth. 

David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





NEW BOY’S BOOK, BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
BOYHUNTERS.” 
Now ready, feap., 7s. cloth, 
HE FOREST EXILES; or, the Perils of s 
Peruvian Family amid the Wilds of the Amazoa. By 
Captain MAYNE REID, With 12 Illustrations. 

By the same Author, 

THE BOYHUNTERS, Fourth Edition. 7s. 

THE DESERT HOME, Fourth Edition. 7s. 


THE YOUNG VOYAGEURS, Second Edition. 7 
David Bogue, Fleet Street, 
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New Christmas Book. BOOKS 
Norice.—On Tuesday, eS every ery | 
e y rice 1 -eTOWN, @ A , 
| a “ “t th hee 2 ‘autho r, with a Fr venle piece " } SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, } 
Geo CeUIRSHANK, In an appropriate and tasty bine | : IED 
-—r 1 SIENDS; or, My HI ~ 
Te MAN of MANY FRIEND ; Vdlilliam Mlackwood and Sons. 
New I trated Sea Book 
POR MS wy miA HEM 
: ‘ " i | \ 1! | ‘) 
j j 
! 4 , 
Vv rowks UN \ \i ron \ ’ 5 ' ()] ! , 
1 WOOK CELE! \TED POEMS 
‘ VSTON'S Pity s] \ 


' KEITH hoon 


New Juvenile Works. 
_ MARY HOWITT'S PICTURES for the 


ginal and boldly-exe- 


»M 
Pri ife s-ssor 


AYTOUN'S 





pr SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, &e, Eighth | 7 

re mK Baer th a 2 thes e are bold to sav, are! 

by MARY HOWITT, One Vol. dem; | Finer ballads than these, we 8 a 

4s. Ga. ‘ | hows that § and has : 
THE ICE KING and the SWEET SOUTH | r now stirs and swells like a 







WIND: a Tale for Childr howing the Influence of Good | 1 and wild as the wai 
and Bad Temper. With Eight Illustrations, Second Edi- } « 
tion. Square, cloth plain, 3s. 6d.; coloured 5s, | 
THE GREAT WONDERS of ART, from the 
Pyramids to the Crystal Palace, with Thirty-four larze Illus- 
trations. {In a Few Days. 
SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS; or, Sabbath 
Evenings made Pleasant to Young Persons. In a Case. 
First or Second Series. Each 2s. 6d. | 
MIRANDA; or, Three Steps, and which is 
Best. Fancy Cover. 1s, | 
“Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the is- ook which 
sues oflife.” | por ml of science 
| scho 


LITTLE SUSIE. By the Author of “The | Jun, goer i SS 
Flower of the Family.” Square cloth, with Four Coloured | > s+} 
Iistrations, 3s. 6d. iit DELTA’S POE’ PIC. AL = ( DE BES. With 

y THOM: 


omnes Portrait, and Mem 
— * These ar voh 

New Works of Fiction. | the famili: veo 
Now ready, take up wit! 

LATER YEARS. By the Author of ‘The | #7 Curent 
Old House by the River.’ 1 vol. post 8vo, 6s. 6d. DBLT A'S _LECTU = on J POETI- 

ALONE. One Volume, f ae boards, with aj “cp 7) its nial a ne x 
Design by Alfred Crowgquill, price 2s A pt cee ; 

*,* Second Edition of 5000 copies. | 

AFRAGA: or, Life and Love in Norway: a : 
Norwegian and Lapland Tale. Translated from the German | Sit E. BUL w E : 
of THEODORE MUGGE. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 64. | printed with a type, 7s. bd. 

IDA MAY: a Story of Things Actual and | My NOVE L. by Ra AsV s AX- 
Possible. Fancy boards, 1s. ‘6d. 10th Thousand, And in | TON; i V ndsomely 
afew days will be published, | print 

An Illustrated Edition, from Desi: gns by Alfred | Sc cies: L ER'S “POE MS and BAL L ADS. 
Crowquill. , L ail 

anslated by Sir E, BULWER LYTTON, Bart. Se 


‘ = wists Bi ¢ 
cov RSE of TIME. A Poem 








ROBERT POLLOK, A.M, Twenty-first 











‘ and i 
religion’.’—Blackwo Magezine. 


Professor JOHNSTON’ Ss C HEMISTRY 
aah gion: IN LIFE. 2% 
Ab 






















| Ed 10s, ¢ 
A Book to Amuse, Amaze, and Instruct. | FIR MILLAN; or, the Student of Badajoz. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF P. T, BARNUM. | A Spasmodie Tragedy. By T. P. JONES. 5s. , 
On Wednesday will be published, in London and New York, , TR PHYSIC - = 
by International Arrangement, - DIARY of a LA rE I HYSI¢ TAN. I Af 
SAMUEL W ARREN, D.C.L. A new Edition, complete m 


bed - TOBIOGRAPHY of P. T. BARNUM, | one vol. 3s. &d. 
in which the Author —— his Early History as Clerk, 1 mp “EAR ay 
Merchant, and Editor; together with every Particular of his | ? TEN THOUSAND A - i EAR. By 
we Enterprises: with Rules for Business and making a | SAMUEL W ARRE N, D.c.L. A new Edition, in two vels., 
Semen The English Edition will appear with upwards of | 9s, bound in cl 
wenty Illustrations, and at a price to place it within the | NOW i T HEN 
“2 of every one. In one thick feap. volume, Half-a-crown. | anc : 
a In all’ orders, specify the Author's Edition—Sold by | D.C.L. A new Edition, 2s. 6 
Booksellers ; and at all the Railway Stations throughout | 
| 45 





_ ‘By Sameer WaBREN, 
Ticanmnal tm och 





the country, 


, rge Street, Edit 


Sampsoy Low and Soy, 47, Ludgate Hill. Sold by all Booksellers. 













To appear Monthly, in crown = 8vo Volumes, beautifally 


printed and illustrated, the First Voice to be pub 
lished on the Frast of Jancary, 1555, price 6s. 


Hentlen’s Monthly Volumes 


STANDARD AND POPULAR MODERN 
LITERATURE. 


,.i1 > = ‘ 

WRIGHT'S E ND UNDER THE 
a a » 

HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS 


MIGNET’S LIFE OF MARY QUEEN 
THIERS'S HISTORY 
REVOLUTION 


BECKFORD’S ITAI 
SPAIN and P Tt 


OF THE EARL OF 





These Volumes will be followed by other 
Standard and Popular Works. 








LIFE IN THE MISSION, THE 
CAMP. AND THE ZENANA: 


Or, Six Years in Indias. 








Birt ful € 





THE sa GOLDSBI LEGENDS; 


r irth and Marvels. 





€itg € drisimazs giresent. 
7 = 
This day is Cheaper with 
bh ustra = 





Lady Louisa Tenison’s 


CASTILE AND ANDALUSIA. 


London: Ricwarp Beytiery, Pubusherin Cramar 
to Her Majesty 
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NEW WORKS. 


JESSE’S MEMOIRS of the COURT of 
ENGLAND under the STUARTS. Vol. I. (complete in 
Three) beautifully printed and bound, Crown post 8vo, 
Hlustration, 6s. 


Mrs. YOUNG’S “OUR CAMP in TUR- 
KEY and the WAY TO IT.” Post, 7s. 6d. 


Lord JOHN RUSSELL’S MEMORIALS 
and CORRESPONDENCE of CHARLES JAMES FOX. 
Vol. IIL. (complete in Four.) 8vo, 14s, 


WOMEN AS THEY ARE. By One of 
Them. By the Author of “Margaret; or, Prejudice at 
Home and its Victims.” 2 vols. 12s, 


The DRUSES of the LEBANON: with a 
Description of the Country, Character, and Domestic 
Habits of these Extraordinary People. 8vo, 14s. 

(Immediately. 

A Cheaper Edition of Mrs. COLIN MAC- 
KENZIE’S LIFE in the MISSION, the CAMP, and 
the ZENANA, 2 vols, with Illustrations, 15s. 

[On the 26th. 

ASPEN COURT, and WHO LOST and 
WHO WON IT. By SHIRLEY BROOKS, Author of 
“Miss Violet and her Offers.” 3 vols, post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

(Immediately. 

Dr. DORAN’S HABITS and MEN. Post 

8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Professor's CREASY’S HISTORY of the 
OTTOMAN TURKS, from the Foundation of their 


Empire to the Present Time. Vol. I. (complete in Two.) 
8vo, 14s, 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY of the AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION. Cheaper Edition. 3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir HENRY BUNBURY’S 
NARRATIVES of PASSAGES in the GREAT WAR 
with FRANCE, from 1799—1810. 8vo, with Maps and 
Plans, 15s. 


Professor CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECI- 


SIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. Sixth Edition. 8vo, 
with Maps and Plans, 15s. 
Professor CREASY’S RISE and PRO- 


GRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, 9s. 6d. 
The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS ; or, Mirth 


and Marvels, Cheaper Edition, 3 vols., with Illus- 
trations. 21s. 


Lady LOUISA TENISON’S CASTILE 
and ANDALUSIA, Imperial 8vo, with nearly 50 Litho- 
graphs, 21s, 

DE SAULCY’S DISCOVERY of the 
SITES of SODOM and GOMORRAH. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Map, 30s 

LAMARTINE’S MEMOIRS of CELE- 
pane vay CHARACTERS. New and Cheaper Edition. 
2 vols. 12s. 


Rev. Mr. FORSTER’S ONE PRIMEVAL 
LANGUAGE. I. The Voice of Israel from the Rocks 
of Sinai. Il, The Monuments of Fevot and their Ves- 
tiges of Patriarchal Traditions. II]. The Monuments 
of Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia. 3 vols. 8vo, with 41 
Steel Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 63s. 

HAPS and MISHAPS of a TOUR in 
EUROPE. By GRACE GREENWOOD. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


SULLIVAN’S BUNGALOW and _ the 
TENT; a Shooting Visit to Ceylon. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


Rev. Mr. MARSDEN’S HISTORY of 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES and SECTS, from the Ear- 
liest Ages of Christianity. Part I., 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

*,* This Work to be completed in Eight Monthly Parts, 


SCOTT'S BLACK SEA, the CRIMEA, 
and the BALTIC. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Mrs. MOODIE’S MATRIMONIAL 
SPECULATIONS. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Col. MUNDY’S OUR ANTIPODES. 


Cheaper Edition, 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 


Rey. J. E. RIDDLE’S HISTORY of the 
PAPACY. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 





London: Ricuarp Benriey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Books Immediately Forthcoming. 


i, 
IFE of the CZAR NICHOLAS I. of RUS- 


SIA; with a short Account of RUSSIA and the RUSSIANS, 
By F. MAYNE. Post 8vo. (On Friday next. 


9 


HE CALENDAR of VICTORY: Being a 
Record of British Valour and Conquest by Sea and Land, on 
Every Day in the Year. By the late Major RICHARD JOFANS, 
R.M., and Lieut. P. H. NICOLAS, R.M, Feap. Svo. 
3. 
The Traveller's Library. 
OYAGES and DISCOVERIES in the ARC- 
TIC REGIONS, from the Sixteenth Century to the Return 
of Dr. Rae in October last. Edited by F. MAYNE. 16mo, price 
One Shilling. (On the 20th inst. 


4, 
HE CHINESE EMPIRE. By the Abbé 


HUC, Author of “ Travels in Tattary, Thibet, and China.” 
Copyright Edition, translated with the Author’s sanciion. Two 
Vols. 8vo. 


5. 
OUNTAINS and MOLEHILLS; or, Re- 


collections of a Burnt Journal. By FRANK MARRYAT. 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations on Wood and in Colours, from 
Drawings by the Author. 


6. 


UTOBIOGRAPHY of JAMES SILK 
BUCKINGHAM. Vols.I.and II. Post 8vo. 


7. 


HE WORKS of FRANCIS ARAGO— 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 
METEOROLOGICAL ESSAYS. 
LIVES of DISTINGUISHED SCIENTIFIC MEN (with 
Arago’s “ History of his own Life” and Humboldt’s Pre- 
face prefixed). 


Copyright Edition. Translated by Rear Admiral W. H. SMYTH, 
For Sec. R.S.; Lieut.-Col. E. SABINE, R.A.; the Rey, BADEN 
POWELL, M.A.; and R. GRANT, Esq., M.A. 8vo. 


8 


‘THs UNITY of WORLDS and the PHILO- 


SOPHY of CREATION. By the Rev. BADEN POWELL, 
M.A., Savilian Professor of University of Oxford. Crown $yvo. 


9, 


IFE and CORRESPONDENCE of JAMES 
MONTGOMERY. By JOHN HOLLAND and JAMES 
EVERETT. Vols. I. and II. post 8vo, with Iilustrations, 


10. 
P AMES MONTGOMERY’S POETICAL 


WORKS. New and Cheaper Issue of the First Collected 
Edition; in 4 pocket volumes, with Portrait and 7 Plates. Vol. I., 
feap. 8yvo, price 3s. 6d. 


*,* Zo be published monthly. 
11. 


EMOIRS of Sir ROBERT STRANGE and 
ANDREW LUMISDEN. By JAMES DENNISTOUN, of 
Dennistoun. 2 vols., post Svo. 


12, 


SSAYS Selected from CONTRIBUTIONS to 


the EDINBURGH REVIEW. Forming a Third Volume. 
By HENRY ROGERS. 6yo. 


13. 
A New Edition, with Additions, of Mr. HENRY 


ROGEKS'S ESSAYS, selected from Contributions to the 
“ Edinburgh Review.” In 3 pocket volumes, uniform with 
Mr. Macaulay’s “ Essays,” and the Rev. Sydney Smith’s and Sir 
James Mackiutosh’s “ Miscellaneous Works.” 


14. 
ST: LOUIS and HENRI IV.: Being a Second 
8 


eries of ‘‘ Historical Sketches.” By the Rev. JOHN 
HAMPDEN GURNEY,M.A. Feap. 8vo. 
15. 
YHE WARDEN: A Nove. By Antuony 
TROLLOPE. 1 vol., post 8vo. 


16. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of the 
HOLY SCRIPTURES and the APOCRYPHA. By the 
Rev. A. ARROWSMITH, M.A., late Curate of Whitchurch, Salop. 
8vo, price lis. v7 


R. ROGET’S THESAURUS of ENGLISH 

WORDS and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged. A New 
and Improved Edition, printed in a more convenient form. Crown 
8vo. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURY 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW Works. 





Turkey: its History and Pro. 


GRESS: trom the Journals of Sir JAMES PORTE 
Years Ambassador at Constantinople; continu rae Titers 


“ ed 
Time. By Sir GEORGE LARPENT, Bart. lve 


Tropical Sketches; or, Remi. 


niscences of an Indian Journalist, By W. KNIGHTON 
Author of “ Forest Life in Ceylon.” “2 yols., is. TON, Ma, 


Home Life in Russia. Reviseg 


by the Editor of ‘‘ Revelations of Siberia.” 2 Yols., 2s, 


General Sir W. Nott’s Memoirs 


AND CORRESPONDENCE. 2 vols., Svo, 28s. 


The Romance of the Forum; 
or, Narratives, Scenes, and Anecdotes from Courts of Tuts. 
Second Series. By PETER BURKE, Esq. 2 vols., 21s, : 


The Life of Marguerite d’Ap: 
GOULEME, Queen of Navarre. By MISS FREER, 2yols, 
with Portraits, 21s. : 


Painting and Celebrated Paint- 


ERS, Ancient and Modern. Edited by Lady JERVIS. 2 vols, 
2s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Herbert Lake. By the Author 


of “ Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 


OakleighMascott. ByL. Howe. 


Dedicated to Professor Aytoun. 2 vols. 


The Young Husband. By Mrs. 


GREY. 


The Curate of Overton. 


“A powerfully written story, the characters and incidents of 
which are portrayed with great skill.”—Joun Bet. 


Antipodes; or, the New Exist: 
ence. A tale of Real Life. By A ee = 





CHEAP EDITIONS. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
Published for Henry Colburn, 
By his Successors, HURST and BLACKETT. 


Lives ofthe Queens of England. 


Ry AGNES STRICKLAND. With Portraits of every Queen. 
8 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 


. 

Pepys’ Diary and Correspond- 
ENCE. New and Cheap Edition, comprising ali the recest 

Notes and Emendations. Uniform with ‘ Evelyn's Diary.” 

4 vols., post 8vo, with Portraits, 6s. each. 


Madame d@’Arblay’s Diary and 


LETTERS. 7 vols., with Portraits, 3s. each. 


Evelyn’s Diary & Correspond: 


ENCE. 4 vols., 6s. each. 


The Queens before the Con 
ea By MRS. MATTHEW HALL, 2 vols., with Pot- 
traits, 21s. 


Lives of the Princesses of Eng: 
ame gio | MRS. EVERETT GREEN. 5 vols., Portraits, 
Os. 6d. ch. 


The Crescent and the Cross. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. 1 vol., 15 Illustrations, 6s 


Historic Scenes. By Agnes 


STRICKLAND. 10s. 6d. 


Lord Lindsay’s Letters on the 


HOLY LAND. Plates, ts. 


Zoological Recreations. BY 





London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LonemaNs. 


. 


W. J. BRODERIP, F.R.S. 6s. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1854, 





REVIEWS. 


Thirty Years of Foreign Policy. A History 
of the Secretaryships of the Earl of Aber- 
decn and Viscount Palmerston. By the 
Author of the ‘Biography of the Right 
Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P.’ Longman & Co. 

Evaiaxp has never been famous for her diplo- 
macy. Her greatest victories by sea and land 
have seldom been followed by proportional 
results. Barren glory has too often been her 
share, while other nations have reaped solid 
advantages from war. Our statesmen have 
too often lost by the pen what our warriors 
have gained by the sword. After sacrificing 
our armies, and squandering our means, the 
usual result of diplomatic conferences has 
been, that we were cheated by our allies and 
overreached by our enemies. 

But let us hope that a better era has com- 
menced in our foreign policy. The Congress 
of Vienna was the turning point in the his- 
tory of English diplomacy. Our degradation 
was then most complete, when free England 
became the accomplice and the tool of con- 
tinental despots. ‘The progress of events has 
gradually broken up that ‘unholy’ alliance. 
The voice of the people of England is now 
more heard in the national councils ; and the 
old system of foreign policy, as managed by 
the Court and diplomatists, is at an end. 
Whatever obscurity and doubt remain, the 
present war will effectually disperse. It 
was time that a storm should clear the poli- 
tical atmosphere. With the exception of a 


-few rhetoricians like Mr. Disraeli, actuated 


by personal ambition, our leading statesmen 
of all parties are of one heart and one mind 
in regard to the principles of our foreign 
policy, and England is again assuming her 
right influence among the nations of Europe. 

The achievement of this independence and 
the growth of this influence have been gradual. 
The author of the present work undertakes 
to show the progress of the new forcign 
policy of England during the last thirty 
years. A large part of his history is oecupied 
with the diplomatic services of Lord Aber- 
deen and of Lord Palmerston. The writer 
labours to show that both these able minis- 
ters have all along been liberal in their foreign 
policy, and have sought the same essential 
ends abroad, even when divided at home by 
party politics. In this attempt the author 
writes too much as an apologist for Lord 
Aberdeen, and too much as a partisan of the 
existing administration. The fact is, that 
both Lord Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston, 
but especially the former, have advanced with 
the progress of public opinion in this country. 
Without admitting their uniform wisdom or 
invariable consistency in past time, it is well 
that they are now found ina coalition eabinet, 
ready to respond to the patriotic and gene- 
rous feeling of the English nation, which was 
long in advance of the government, but until 
the reform of parliament had not its right 
representation in the councils of the country. 
In the present spirit of the people, and of the 
press as the exponent of art opinion, no 
diplomatist can ever sacrifice the national 
honour and interest as was done in former 
times. To George Canning is ascribed the 
honour of being the first statesman who in- 
augurated a new foreign policy. At the same 
time the faults of Canning are not spared :— 

“Tt cannot be denied, that but for Mr, Can- 





ning’s weakness, Lord Castlereagh mightnever have 
been Foreign Minister, and still more certainly 
never would have represented England at the Con- 
gress of Vienna. Mr. Canning might himself have 
been in the Foreign Office during all the time when 
it fell to Lord Castlereagh to direct with such un- 
questioned supremacy the external relations of the 
country. He might himself have been the English 
plenipotentiary at Vienna, and have been a powerful 
means of preventing all the misdeeds of the Con- 
gress ; and thus, while directly contributing to the 
welfare of nations and saving the honour of Eng- 
land, have gained for himself immortal glory. He 
afterwards deeply regretted that he had not had the 
direction of the foreign policy in 1814 and 1815. 
He saw that he had lost that golden opportunity 
which only comes once to statesmen. The ‘fortu- 
nate moment,’ when itis once allowed to slip away, 
never returns. 

“‘Tt is easy to imagine the silent indignation 
with which Canning must have observed some of 
those public transactions which originated in the 
Congress, but which he was powerless to remedy. 
His residence at Lisbon through all that eventful 
diplomatic period is only too significant. He knew 
not what to do. He was poor; he could scarcely 
afford to live without office, and yet office could 
only be obtained by keeping on at least some terms 
with the friends of Lord Castlereagh. The Foreign 
Secretary was plainly in power for life; the many 
great affairs he had directed had given him a com- 
plete ascendancy in the administration. Hated by 
the country, ridiculed by the whigs, he was abso- 
lutely adored by the steady supporters of the 
government, who voted night after night without 
asking questions, and comforted themselves with 
remembering the glories of Waterloo, Canning 
found it necessary first to absent himself from 
England, to devote himself afterwards to the Indian 
Board, and at last to accept the appointment of 
Governor General. This is the true explanation 
of that part of Canning’s political life from 1814 to 
1822 ; it is impossible to account for his conduct 
satisfactorily in any other manner. * * * 

“Mr. Canning’s return to the Foreign Office 
ushered in a new state of things. It was the com- 
mencement of the political era which extends to 
the present day. The diplomatists of the Holy 
Alliance soon had reason to recognise the new 
spirit which ruled over the foreign policy. The 
minister could neither be duped nor despised. The 
necessities of the time were urgent; on the day 
when he accepted the seals the proceedings of 
the Alliance demanded his undivided attention. 

* * * * * 

“The policy which England first adopted in 
1822, was really forced upon her; our ministers 
were obliged to choose between the friendship of 
her Continental Allies and the blessings of her free 
constitution. It was plain that both could not 
exist together. This consideration alone is enough 
to justify Mr. Canning and the statesmen who have 
succeeded him; it is enough to answer all the 
reproaches and the invectives of Count Ficquel- 
mont. 

‘Canning, with his thoroughly English nature, 
never liked congresses of diplomatists and sove- 
reigns. They are, in fact, monstrosities in politics, 
and mere convenient apologies for tyranny. At 
what congress of the sovereigns and statesmen of 
the Continent were the rights and liberties of nations 
respected? What congress has not had a secret 
object different from that which was publicly 
avowed ?” 


It is not surprising that a new treaty with 
Austria is at the present moment looked on 
with general suspicion. Austria has invari- 
ably been a treacherous as well as despotic 

ower. The whole career of the House of 
apsburg has been one of cruelty, fraud, and 
crime in the history of Europe, from the 


' days of the war of the Swiss cantons down 


| to the massacres of Milan, and the conquest 


_ 


of Hungary in 1849 by Russian aid. The 
author of the present volume expresses the 


general feeling of the country, when he re- 
joices at the first separation of England from 
the alliances made in the last great European 
war :— 

“Tt is impossible for Englishmen to sympathise 
with the heartlessness of the sovereigns with whom 
it was the misfortune of this country to be allied. 
They were always ready to join France in these 
rapacious actions which we have been taught to 
abominate. The secularisation, or in reality, the 
confiscation, of the ecclesiastical states of Germany, 
was as shameful an action as any that the most. 
inveterate enemies of kings ever committed. This: 
was the work of Prussia. The most atrocious of 
Napoleon’s deeds was his treachery to Venice, 
and the division of her possessions. This was 
perpetrated in conjunction with Austria, who thus: 
acquired the power of oppression in Italy, which. 
has been so well exercised even up to the present. 
day. Who can regret the disasters of Jena andi 
Austerlitz? We can but be indignant that Eng- 
land was ever the abused ally of such unprincipled 
powers, and admire at least the abilities of our 
most determined foe. However great were the 
sacrifices England made, however enormous was 
the wealth which she threw broadcast over the 
Continent, the sovereigns of Europe acted almost 
invariably as though no such thing as a reciprocal 
obligation could ever exist. Such has been the 
treatment which this country has ever received 
from the governments which arrogate te them- 
selves the exclusive title of the Three Great 
Powers.” 


The remembrance of former results of such 
alliances may well induce caution in entering 
on new engagements with any of the Conti- 
nental powers with whom we were united in 
the war which ended at Waterloo:— 

“England has fought the battles of the conti- 
nental sovereigns, heartily struggled in their cause, 
subsidised their armies, spent with unexampled 
profusion her treasure and blood in order to main- 
tain them on their thrones; allowed herself to be 
abandoned and betrayed by them, and again by 
them to be abandoned and betrayed; loaded her 
own shoulders with a debt which almost staggers 
credibility; when peace was brought about, gene- 
rously stipulated for no advantage of her own, and 
even allowed herself to be considered an accom- 
plice in crimes from which she received no benefit ; 
and the result is, that she is branded as the most 
perfidious of traitors, and as the most unscrupulous 
of all nations; that she is at length obliged to form 
a close alliance with her old enemy, in order to pro- 
tect herself from the hostility of her ancient allies 
who owe their crowns to her tremendous exertions, 
her unparalleled fortitude, her unprecedented public 
spirit. From this we may at least learn the harsh 
wisdom inculeated by experience. Now, when the 
British Temple of Janus is once more opened, the 
curtain rising on another exciting drama, our flag 
floating in the Baltic and the Black Seas, and our 
soldiers marshalling for combat on far-distant 
shores; now, when Englishmen may be called upon 
to endure sacrifices of which they may yet little 
dream; when the map of Europe is spread out, and 
many of the present demarcations of States may be 
effaced, it is not unworthy of our consideration 
how our former favours have been received by 
those who have been the object of them, how 
deeply fervent are their grateful benedictions, how 
faithfully they have kept their engagements, how 
deserving they are of the heavy mortgages we have 
made of our revenues for their benefit.” 


Into the details of the history of the foreign 
policy of England during the last thirty years 
we cannot enter, but recommend this work as 
| containing a record. on the whole, most aecu- 
| rate and correct in its statement of facts, and 
thoroughly patriotic and praiseworthy in its 
principles and spirit. The great object of the 
beak will be gained if the errors of past diplo- 
macy are so exposed as to be avoided by the 
| present Government. A historical volume 
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like the present cannot but have a beneficial 
influence on public opinion, and no Govern- 
ment in our days can act in direct hostility to 
the will of the people. Let us hope that no 
future historian may be able to record, with 
shame and regret, such events as those which 
this writer holds up as warnings to our states- 
men :— 


‘* At the peace of Utrecht, the triumphs of Mar!- 
borough were rendered fruitless through the dis- 
honesty of Bolingbroke. At the peace of Paris, 
the trophies of Chatham were surrendered by the 
Earl of Bute. And now, at the Congress of 
Vienna, the political and commercial advantages of 
England, dearly purchased as they had been by six 
hundred millions of debt, were abandoned through 
the weakness and ignorance of Castlereagh. He 
doubtless meant well; he did not act wrong through 
any sinister motives; but he was, from the begin- 
ning to the end of those important conferences, 
over-reached by the European sovereigns, and their 
able but unscrupulous ministers. He believed that 
they were sincere in their professions. He sup- 
posed that they would fufil the promises they had 
made to their subjects. His vanity was flattered 
by thus meeting on equal terms the great potentates 
of the world. Their insidious compliments almost 
turned his head; and during his residence at 
Vienna, he evidently forgot that he was the 
minister of a constitutional monarchy. He thus 
permitted himself to be entangled in schemes which 
had nothing but despotic selfishness to recommend 
them; lent the name of England to those immoral 
treaties by which millions of human beings were 
disposed of like counters, without the slightest re- 
gard to their feelings or interests; and involved 
this country so deeply with the worst projects of 
absolutism, that her fair fame was tarnished, and 
the evils she countenanced incalculable. He never 
seems to have reflected that disgraceful as some of 
those arrangements were, they were more dis- 
graceful to the English minister who agreed to 
them, than to those who projected them, and for 
the simple reason that he was the minister of a free 
country, the representative of a nation that boasted 
of its happy and liberal constitution, the nation that 
professed to have done so much for the indepen- 
dence and freedom of the world.” 

We must not follow the author in his elabo- 
rate apologies for Lord Aberdeen, and his 
enthusiastic eulogies of Lord Palmerston, but 
we quote with pleasure his account of the 
famous speech of the latter in June, 1850, 
which excited universal admiration at the 
time, and drew from Sir Robert Peel the 
noble declaration that he was a minister of 
whom every Englishman must feel proud :— 

‘The Emperor Nicholas thought that now the 
time was come when Lord Palmerston could be 
driven from office, and a formidable despatch was 
fulminated from St. Petersburg at the head of the 
English Foreign Secretary. All his political ad- 
versaries combined against him, and tse House of 
Lords passed resolutions by which his policy in 
general, and his conduct to Greece in particular, 
was emphatically censured. A supporter of the 
Ministry moved counter resolutions in the House 
of Commons, and the finest debate on foreign 
policy which has ever been witnessed began on the 
24th of June, 1850, and was brilliantly maintained 
for four nights by all the ablest speakers and most 
influential politicians of that great assembly. 

‘Lord Palmerston, on the second evening of 
the discussion, in a speech which excited the 
wonder of all who listened to him, and which was 
as much admired by his opponents as by his 
friends, proceeded to vindicate the policy that had 
been so elaborately arraigned and so vehemently 
condemned. The shades of evening gathered 
round him as he continued to address the House, 
and before he had concluded, the dawn of morning 
shone through the windows on a still attentive 
audience. Yet so masterly had been the effort, 
so clear the exposition, so interesting the narrative, 


bably not one listener felt the least sensation of 
weariness. Nor was this the only marvel. The 
minister grew warmer and more animated as period 
after period flowed from his lips, and appeared to 
deliver his lofty peroration, in which he boldly 
challenged the verdict of the Commons, with as 
much freshness and strength as when he first com- 
menced to speak. All who looked upon the states- 
man that night, and observed his manly bearing, 
his dignified courage, his earnestness, and the con- 
summate ability with which he handled all the sub- 
jects he touched, all who remembered the great 
negotiations with which for so many years his name 
had been associated, and who saw what youthful 
fire was yet burning brightly under the grey crust 
of age, could not but feel that high emotion to 
which Sir Robert Peel afterwards gave utterance, 
and acknowledge that whether the cause the orator 
so ably defended was right or wrong, he was in 
himself one of the most perfect representatives of 
the English character that has ever lived upon this 
earth, and a just source of pride to the country 
whose interests and whose honour he had so long, 
so faithfully, and so patriotically upheld in every 
part of the world.” 

We add the notice of the result of that 
memorable debate :— 

“The awakened sense of the injustice of that 
continental system which Lord Palmerston had-so 
strongly opposed, the courage and ability with 
which single-handed he had fought in the fields of 
diplomacy the battle against Russia, acted on 
the minds of many respected Conservatives, and 
the majority by which the judgment of the House 
of Lords was reversed in the House of Commons, 
was not composed merely of party politicians. It 
was not merely a victory of Whigs over Tories. 
The extreme Liberals of the Peace Society swelled 
the ranks of the opposition, and some men who 
had held high their conservative principles in all 
political vicissitudes, but who also had the just 
national feelings of Englishmen, positively refused 
to join in the vote against Lord Palmerston.” 


Equally enthusiastic, and not less just, is 
the encomium passed upon Palmerston in the 
account of his previous services in defeating 
the intrigues of Louis Philippe and his obse- 
quious ministers :— 

‘* He was enthusiastically applauded by the 
whole nation. Faction for a moment forgot to 
howl. Malevolence was silent. Even the rage of 
those great egotisms called ‘ great interests,’ was 
not directed against the Foreign Secretary. Whigs 
and Tories, Protectionists and Free Traders, joined 
with one voice in admiration of the statesman who 
had acted, so intrepidly and wisely, the leading part 
in that great emergency. He stood forth from 
among his humble and defeated colleagues as the 
representative of a great national policy. In an 
age priding itself on its economical and prosaic dis- 
position, he had given to the foreign policy of 
England something of a heroic character. He had 
shown that, even in the present state of Europe, 
with Governments existing on no principle, and 
adopting the poorest means for attaining the most 
paltry ends, an English statesman, if he were worthy 
of his calling and of the great nation which he pro- 
fessed to govern, might still, by commanding 
energy, make other rulers, even in their own de- 
spite, obey his impulse, and cause his power and 
will to be felt and respected to the farthest limits 
of the civilized world.” 


Of the origin of the present war, with an 
account of the insidious and aggressive policy 
of Russia, an ample account is given in the 
concluding part of the work. We give a few 
sentences from the concluding remarks on the 
policy and the prospects of the war :— 

‘* From this review of the foreign policy, it is 
clear that a war with Russia was sooner or later 
inevitable. This is a moral which every impartial 
person cannot fail to draw ; and it may console us 
amid any temporary difficulties, and teach us 
to bear with patience the heavy burdens we may 





and so dignified and moderate the tone, that pro- 


be called upon to endure, Since war must have 
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come, it could not have 
able circumstances. 
‘“‘Never were the people in a b 


De ves i ett 
than at this time. Never was there oune 
gladden the heart of a wise statesman, : 


echo of every cannon-shot from the Pe = ye 
Sebastopol, the pulse of the nation has beat tha 
and stronger. The people are thorough] at 
earnest ; and their earnestness is directed to + be 
object. They make allowance for difficulties the S 
are prepared to encounter obstacles; but, the 
know well that there is no retreat; that the Way ti 
peace is through war; that all that is dear to then 
as men and Englishmen is embarked in the struggle: 
and that they must either conquer orbe conquered,” 
Many other passages we had marked fyp 
extract, but our space requires us to forbear 
The interest of the subject is sufficient to 
secure wide attention to a work which, at the 
same time, will delight the reader by i 
patriotic spirit and its vigorous style. 





The Rose and the Ring ; or, the History of 
Prince Giglio and Prince Bulbo. A Kin. 
side Pantomime for Great and Sali 
Children. By Mr. M. A. Titmarsh. Smith 
Elder, and Co. 

AxtnovucH Christmas pantomimes afforl 
some passing amusement on the stage, they 
are stupid affairs when described in sober 
print; and Mr. Thackeray, in the written fir. 
side pantomime before us, has proved this 
beyondall question. They must indeed be great 
or small children who areamused with thestory 
of the ‘ Rose and the Ring,’ which commences 
thus—a picture of the king and his wife and 
daughter being prefixed :— 

“«This is Valoroso XXIV., King of Paflagonia 
seated with his Queen and only child at their royal 
breakfast-table, and receiving the letter which a- 
nounces to his Majesty a proposed visit from Prince 
Bulbo, heir of Padella, reigning King of Crim Tar 
tary. Remark tne delight upon the monarcs 
royal features. He is so absorbed in the perusal 
of the King of Crim Tartary’s letter, that he allows 
his eggs to get cold, and leaves his august muffins 
untasted. 

‘“*¢ What! that wicked, brave, delightful Prince 
Bulbo!’ cries Princess Angelica—‘so handsome, 
so accomplished, so witty—the conqueror of Rin- 
bombamento, where he slew ten thousand giants!’ 

““¢Who told you of him, my dear?’ asks his 
Majesty. 

‘*¢ A little bird,’ says Angelica. ; 

“ ¢ Poor Giglio!’ says mamma, pouring out the 
tea 

“+ Bother Giglio!’ cries Angelica, tossing up 
her head, which rustled with a thousand cut 
papers. Aen 

‘©¢T wish,’ growls the King—‘I wish Giglo 
Was oo oo 
“«* Was better? Yes, dear, he is better,’ says 
the Queen. ‘ Angelica’s little maid, Betsinda 
told me so when she came to my room this morning 
with my early tea.’ 

«¢You are always drinking tea,’ said the Mo- 
narch, with a scowl. 

‘“<Tt is better than drinking port or brandy: 
and-water,’ replies her Majesty. 

‘Well, well, my dear, I only said you wer 
fond of drinking tea,’ said the King of Paflagon, 
with an effort as if to command his temper. ‘A® 
gelica! I hope you have plenty of new dresses: 
your milliners’ bills are long enough. My dear 
Queen, you must see and have some parties. ] 
prefer dinners, but of course you will be for ball. 
Your everlasting blue velvet quite tires me: a 
my love, I should like you to have a new necklace. 
Order one. Not more than a hundred or a bur 


dred and fifty thousand pounds.’ ” 


Betsinda is introduced to the royal family 
in the following Topsy-like style :— 





“* Qh, pooty, pooty !’ says the little girl, ap 
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ing about, Jaughing, and dancing, and munching 
her bun; and as she ate it she began to sing, ‘ Oh 
what fun to have a plum bun! how I wis it never 
was done!’ At which, and her funny accent, 
Angelica, Giglio, and the King and Queen began 
to laugh very merrily. 

‘T can dance as well as sing,’ says the little girl. 
‘I can dance, and I can sing, and I can do all 
sorts of ting.’ And she ran to a flower-bed, and 
pulling a few polyanthuses, rhododendrons, and 
other flowers, made herself a little wreath, and 
danced before the King and Queen so drolly and 
prettily, that everybody was delighted. 

‘“‘*«Who was your mother—who were your rela- 
tions, little girl ?’ said the Queen. 

“The little girl said, ‘Little lion was my brud- 
der; great big lioness my mudder ; neber heard of 
any udder.’ And she capered away on her one 
shoe, and everybody was exceedingly diverted.” 





The best chapter is that in which is re- 
corded the punishment of the gruff hall-porter 
who was rude to the fairy; for it is a fairy 
tale :— 

‘‘When the Princess Angelica was born, her 
parents not only did not ask the Fairy Blackstick 
to the christening party, but gave orders to their 
porter, absolutely to refuse her if she called. This 
porter’s name was Gruffanuff, and he had been 
selected for the post by their Royal Highnesses be- 
cause he was a very tall fierce man, who could say 
‘Not at home’ to a tradesman or an unwelcome 
visitor with a rudeness which frightened most such 
persons away. He was the husband of that 
Countess whose picture we have just seen, and as 
long as they were together they quarrelled from 
morning till night. Now this fellow tried his 
rudeness once too often as you shall hear. For 
the Fairy Blackstick coming to call upon the Prince 
and Princess, who were actually sitting at the open 
drawing-room window, Gruffanuff not only denied 
them, but made the most odious vulgar sign as he 
was going to slam the door in the Fairy’s face! 
‘Git away, hold Blackstick!’ said he. ‘TI tell you 
Master and Missis ain't at home to you:’ and he 
was, as we have said, going to slam the door. 

“But the Fairy, with her wand, prevented the 
door being shut; and Gruffanuff came out again 
ina fury, swearing in the most abominable way, 
and asking the Fairy ‘whether she thought he 
was a going to stay at that there door hall day ?’ 

“*You are going to stay at that door all day 
and all night, and for many a long year,’ the Fairy 
said, very majestically ; and Gruffanuff, coming 
out at the door, straddling before it with his great 
calves, burst out laughing, and cried, ‘Ha, ha, 
ha! this is a good un! Ha—ah—what’s this ? 
Let me down—O—o—H'm!’ and then he was 
dumb ! 

“For, as the Fairy waved her wand over him, 
he felt himself rising off the ground, and fluttering 
up against the door, and then, as if a screw ran 
into his stomach, he felt a dreadful pain there, and 
was pinned to the door ; and then his arms flew up 
over his head; and his legs, after writhing about 
wildly, twisted under his body; and he felt 
cold, cold, growing over him, as if he was turning 
into metal, and he said ‘O—o—H’m!’ and cuuld 
say no more, because he was dumb. 

“He was turned into metal! He was from 
being brazen, brass! He was neither more nor less 
than a knocker! And there he was, nailed to the 
door in the blazing summer day, till he burned 
almost red hot ; and there he was, nailed to the 
door all the bitter winter nights, till his brass nose 
was dropping with icicles. And the postman came 
and rapped at him, and the vulgarest boy with 
a letter came and hit him up against the door, And 
the King and Queen (Princess and Prince they 
were then), coming home from a walk that even- 
ing, the King said, ‘ Hullo, my dear! you have 
had a new knocker put on the door. Why, it’s 
rather like our Porter in the face! What has 


become of that boozy vagabond?’ And the house- 
maid came and scrubbed his nose with sandpaper ; 
and once, when the Princess Angelica’s little sister 
was born, he was tied up in an old kid glove ; and, 


another night, some larking young men tried to 
wrench him off, and put him to the most excru- 
ciating agony with a turnscrew. And then the 
Queen had a fancy to have the colour of the door 
altered ; and the painters dabbed him over the 
mouth and eyes, and nearly choked him, as they 
painted him pea-green. I warrant he had leisure 
to repent of having been rude to the Fairy Black- 
stick. 

‘* Ag for his wife, she did not miss him ; and as 
he was always guzzling beer at the public-house, 
and notoriously quarrelling with his wife, and in 
debt to the tradesmen, it was supposed he had 
run away from all these evils, and emigrated to 
Australia or America. And when the Prince and 
Princess chose to become King and Queen, they 
left their old house, and nobody thought of the 
Porter any more.” 

The old porter comes to life again at the 
close of the story, and his cross wife is pun- 
ished by being reunited to him. In a book 
of a hundred and twenty pages there could 
not fail to be some good bits of satire or 
humour from Mr. Thackeray, but the greater 
part of the story is in the most absurd strain : 

“©*Go away, your Royal Highness, and go to 
bed, please,’ said Betsinda, with the warming-pan. 

‘*But Bulbo said, ‘No, never, till thou swearest 
to be mine, thou lovely, blushing, chamber-maid 
divine! Here, at thy feet, the Royal Bulbo lies, 
the trembling captive of Betsinda’s eyes.’ 

‘© And he went on, making himself so absurd 
and ridiculous, that Betsinda, who was full of 
fun, gave him a touch with the warming-pan, 
which, I promise you, made him ery ‘Q-o0-0-0!’ in 
a very different manner. 

“Prince Bulbo made such a noise that Prince 
Giglio, who heard him from the next room, came 
in to see what was the matter. As soon as he 
saw what was taking place, Giglio, in a fury, 
rushed on Bulbo, kicked him in the rudest manner 
up te the ceiling, and went on kicking him till his 
hair was quite out of curl. 

‘Poor Betsinda did not know whether to laugh 
or to cry; the kicking certainly must hurt the 
Prince, but then he looked so droll! When Giglio 
had done knocking him up and down to the ground, 
and whilst he went into a corner rubbing himself, 
what do you think Giglio does? He goes down on 
his own knees to Betsinda, takes her hand, begs 
her to accept his heart, and offers to marry her 
that moment. Fancy Betsinda’s condition, who 
had been in love with the Prince ever since she 
first saw him in the palace garden, when she was 
quite a little child. 

‘©¢Qh, divine Betsinda!’ says the Prince, ‘how 
have I lived fifteen years in thy company without 
seeing thy perfections? What woman in all Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and America, nay, in Australia, 
only it is not yet discovered, can presume to be 
thy equal? Angelica! Pish! Gruffanuff! Phoo! 
The Queen? Ha, ha! Thou art my Queen. Thou 
art the real Angelica, because thou art really 
angelic.’ 

“Oh, Prince! Iam but a poor chambermaid,’ 
says Betsinda, looking, however, very much pleased. 


your hair in the corner there ; of course you will 
give me satisfaction for insulting Betsinda. You 
dare to kneel down at Princess Giglio’s knees and 
kiss her hand!’ 

*« «She’s not Princess Giglio!’ roars out Bulbo. 
‘She shall be Princess Bulbo, no other shall be 
Princess Bulbo.’ 

“** You are engaged to my cousin!’ bellows out 
Giglio. 

‘7 hate your cousin,’ says Bulbo. 

‘**Vou shall give me satisfaction for insulting 
her!’ cries Giglio in a fury. 

“* «TI have your life’ 

«¢¢T’ll run you through.’ 

«*¢T’'ll cut your throat.’ 

«*¢T il blow your brains out.’ 

“ «Tl knock your head off, 

«*T'll send a friend to you in the morning.’ 

“¢*7’'}l send a bullet into you in the afternoon.’ 

“¢ We'll meet again,’ says Giglio, shaking his 
fist in Bulbo’s face; and seizing up the warming- 
pan, he kissed it, because, forsooth, Betsinda had 
carried it, and rushed down stairs.” 

This is Mr. Thackeray’s much-expected 
Christmas tale! What literary purpose he 
had in writing such a book we cannot imagine, 
except as an experiment on the public taste, 
or as a satire on all fairy tales and Christmas 
stories. The pictures, of which there are 
fifty or sixty, form the most amusing feature 
of the book ; and the name of Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh will no doubt secure for it a large 
circulation. 





March Winds and April Showers: being 
Notes and Notions on a few Created Things. 
By ‘ Acheta.’ Reeve. 

Ir is not for us to offer any words of 

criticism on this little book, but to give sim- 

ply an extract as sample of its contents. 

The author's ‘Episodes of Insect Life’ will 

be remembered with pleasing interest by 

many of our readers, and, we doubt not, the 
prettily illustrated essays before us will find 
equal favour. Facts and details of natural 
history are here interwoven, in like manner, 
with genile fiction, and similarly illustrated 
with vignettes and tail-pieces. The volume 
opens with a story entitled ‘Rambles in the 

Gardens of Amphitrite.” Scene, the sea- 

shore, a Sea Nymph mourning over her 

Marine Flowers in their desertion by the 

tide. Zoophytes of all kinds, Sea-anemones, 

Sea-nettles, Sea-pens, Sea-pines, and other 

Corallines:— 

“‘There once lived a certain Nereid, who was 
one of the sweetest creatures in the whole world of 
waters. She was fair as a rosy-tinted pearl, 
graceful as a waving fucus, sportive as a dolphin, 
tender-hearted as a seal, sensitive as a sea-pen, 
that beautiful zoophyte which shrinks into the sand 
on the slightest touch of rudeness. She was one 
of Amphitrite’s favourite attendants, and might be 





“ <Pidst thou not tend me in my sickness, when 
all forsook me?’ continues Giglio. 
gentle hand smooth my pillow, and bring me jelly 
and roast chicken ?’ 

“*¢ Yes, dear Prince, I did,’ says Betsinda, ‘ and 


too, if you please, your Royal Highness,’ cries this 
artless maiden, 
‘* When poor Prince Bulbo, who was now madly 


he saw the unmistakeable glances which she flung 
upon Giglio, Bulbo began to ery bitterly, and tore 
quantities of hair out of his head, till it all covered 
the room like so much tow. 

‘* Betsinda had left the warming-pan on the 
floor while the Princes were going on with their 
conversation, and as they began now to quarrel 
and be very fierce with one another, she thought 
proper to run away. 

“©¢You great big blubbering booby, tearing 





‘Did not thy | 


I sewed your Royal Highness’s shirt-buttons on | 


in love with Betsinda, heard this declaration, when | 


seen occasionally in that bevy of beauty which was 
used to float round the shelly car of the ocean 
queen. She, however, cared but little to glitter in 
the brilliant galaxy which, on these occasions, would 
illuminate, as with a * girdle of Venus,’ the surface 
of the sea. She loved far better to wander in its 
quiet depths—to bound with light foot and lighter 
| heart over its plains of sand—to climb its smooth 
or rugged mountains—to thread the mazes of its 
waving forests, or meditate within its coral caves ; 
{ but, above all, did she delight herself in the 
gardens of living flowers which enamel the beds of 
ocean. Never was poet, florist, or honey-bee more 
devoted to the ‘ buds and bells,” of earth than our 
beautiful Nereid to the buds and bells of the sea. 
Buds and bells? they were these to her, and more. 
They were stars—stars of every magnitude and 
every hue—single, or arranged in brilliant constel- 
| lations, of a thousand varied and graceful forms. 
| Some were fixed on rocky bases, some wandered in 
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erratic motion, others were set as studs on stem 
and branch and foliate expansion, and all, as in 
scintillating motion, were for ever shooting forth or 
withdrawing their many-coloured rays. These 
were enough to make a firmament within the 
waters, and as the changeful light shot through and 
the sounding sea broke over them, these stars of 
the deep would seem to our gentle sea-nymph to 
smile and sing for joy. Then she together with 
them, and if for lack of knowledge her morning 
and her evening hymns were raised to Neptune, it 
was to Neptune as Creator that she sung. 

‘‘The marine parterres wherein the Nereid thus 
delighted were scattered far and wide; but the 
chief of her gardens were situate in tropic oceans 
where, as with the fiowers of tropic lands, her 
floral favourites were of the gayest and the richest. 
Let them grow where they might, these star-like 
flowers required little, ifany, culture, and displayed 
in their economy a high degree of independence. 
Some of them not only planted, but would trans- 
plant themselves, removing from one situation to 
another. It had happened, also, that when the 
admiring sea-nymph would have plucked a flower, 
the blossom, perhaps, of a rich anemone or elegant 
campanularia, to promote it to a place in her 
bosom or her hair, it had shrunk ungratefully from 
her touch, showing plainly that it liked not to be 
handled ; and so the Nereid, who always herself 
shrunk from giving pain, or even its semblance, to 
anything in all the sea, had long forborne an 
attempt even to detach her flowers from their beds 
or stalks. She-had been content thenceforward to 
bedeck her flowing tresses with less sensitive pro- 
ductions, shore frequenting flowers of the land, or, 
more often, the flowerless but many coloured and 
graceful, and often scented growths that men call 
sea- weeds. 

“We may be sure, nevertheless, that certain 
cares of tenderness were bestowed on her favourite 
productions by their gentle mistress, who could 
hardly otherwise have loved them quite so well. 

‘* Her delicate operations in marine horticulture 
must remain hidden mysteries of the deep; but 
there is little doubt of her having somehow lent 
support against angry waves and sweeping currents 
to such of her sea-flowers as were weak and fragile. 
Their habitudes were infinitely varied. It was the 
delight of some to face the sunny south, the mood 
of others to confront the gloomy north. Some 
sought the shelter of submerged grottos, others 
seemed to glory in exposure to the driving surges, 
their pliant branches following the movement of 
the waters; some took up their stations in the 
deep, deep sea; while others lingered near the 
shore as if wishing to desert their native 
element. And then that element, as if in 
revenge, would sometimes abandon them, leaving 
them exposed upon their rocky bases—at first 
full-blown and vigorous, as if laughing at the 
waves in their retreat, then shrinking for lack of 
moisture, and shrivelling sometimes even unto 
death. This to the tender Nereid was a grief, the 
only trouble that had mingled hitherto with the 
pleasures of her cherished flower-gardens; and 
sometimes, when the yellow sands were lying bright 
and dry under a summer moon, her graceful form 
would be seen amidst the rocks, bending over them 
in tenderness and sorrow. Well might she sorrow 
to behold her darling flowers withered and dying 
under the cold gaze of that pitiless Diana (cause 
of all they suffered), and she only able to water 
them from a deserted scallop-shell or from the 
fountains of her eyes. This was the first, but it 
was not the only distress that our Nereid was 
destined to endure on account of her submarine 

rres. The second and much the sorest arose 
out of the following cause. 

‘‘There was a certain hoary Triton with whom 
the sea-nymph, beloved by all, was an especial 
favourite. This old Triton was something of a phi- 
losopher, thence, almost of necessity, something of 
a naturalist. He had always hada taste for study, 
study of the beautiful and wonderful in the ocean- 
world about him. He had also picked up a few 
submerged treasures of terrestrial knowledge, as 
these, with the volumes that contained them, had 





been deposited by shipwreck on the sandy shelves 
of the deep. From this marine library he had 
learnt more than even from observation of the his- 
tory and habits of sea flowers—the flowers that 
‘painted with delight’ the gardens and existence 
of the beautiful Nereid. To her, his attentive and 
inquiring pupil, he was always proud to impart 
of his pearls of knowledge, and in a luckless hour 
he told her more about the economy of her flowers 
than it seemed good for her to know. He told 
her that they were not in reality flowers at all, but 
animals—creatures that lived by the death of others 
as much as the voracious shark and war-like sword- 
fish. She learnt (appalling fact!) that the graceful 
bells of her favourite campanularie were but so 
many stomachs for digestion of living prey—their 
seeming stamens but so many arms employed chiefly 
for its seizure; that, with the flower-cups of .her 
darling May- blossom, with herblossomsall, whether 
seated stemless on the rock, borne on branching 
growth, or set on leaf-like expansion, it was much 
the same. They bloomed only to devour, and 
flourished only by destruction. Or if she looked 
at them as stars, all—the largest and the least, the 
single and the congregate—shot forth their lustre 
with no milder purpose. Their discs were nothing 
but voracious mouths, their rays the grasping arms 
that waited on their appetite. And what even her 
filmy, floating, fairy-like Meduse, those sportive 
lovers of calm and sunshine, sea-rainbows by day, 
sea lightning by night, what even these but a mul- 
titude of very Gorgons, with shield-like orbs and 
snake-like filaments to coil about their victims? 

**Poor little Nereid! She would have given 
the largest pearl that ever gemmed her tresses to 
have unlearned her little knowledge about the pro- 
ducts of her loved parterres. But how was it that, 
with all her notice of them, she had not made 
earlier acquaintance with those unseemly habitudes 
that marred their beauty? How, for example, 
could she have gazed so often and so long at her 
favourite anemones, and never have detected one 
amongst them in the act of engulphing a shell-fish, 
or a tiny crab, as a boa-constrictor might engulf a 
fawn? : 

‘*Some such phenomenon it is likely she had 
seen, but having no natural eye for anything but 
the graceful and beautiful—no natural apprehen- 
sion for anything but the tender and the good, she 
thought (there’s not a doubt of it) that the great 
sea-flower could only be folding the little fish in a 
loving embrace, and that the little fish could only 
be nestling in the heart of the great sea-flower, as 
a bee nestles in the heart of a land anemone or a 
rose. Well, through whatever medium (a sunny 
one it is certain) the Nereid had looked hitherto 
on all belonging to her beds of bloom, the bright 
investiture was rent asunder. A cloud had come 
over her starry firmament and darkened all her 
pleasant places. Her gardens had lost their gaiety 
—her coral groves their grace—her coral caves 
their peaceful quietude, for all alike were beset, in 
their animal flowers, with devouring mouths; all 
therefore were instinct with murder.” 


Then follows a key to the foregoing, de- 
scriptive of the nature and habits of the 
radiates and zoophytes which have suggested 
the fable;—and of such fables is the book 
composed. 





The Romance of the Forum; or, Narratives, 
Scenes, and Anecdotes from Courts of 
Justice. Second Series. By Peter Burke, 
Esq. Hurst and Blackett. 

Tis second series of the ‘ Romance of the 

Forum’ equals the first in interest and variety. 

The records of courts of justice supply mate- 

rials of true history far stranger than any 

inventions of fiction, and Mr. Burke selects 
with tact, and describes with skill, many won- 
derful and striking stories. Nor does he 
confine himself to the criminal reports of our 
own English courts. Reports are given of 
some of the most memorable causes célebres of 





a A G ond le eal 
‘rance and Germany and other county 
We have the story oF the French less 
and the Courier of Lyons; of the Belgian 
Count Hippolyte de Bocarmé and his wif. 
of the American Professor Webster, the 
murderer of Dr. Parkman at Boston ; and of 
Damian Hessel, and other celebrated banditt 
of the Rhine. We have narratives of great 
national events, such as the Reign of Tertop 
under Robespierre and Fouquier-Tinyille. 
and records of private horror, such as the 
murder of Fualdes, the prefect of Ayeiroy 
In the English cases the author takes his 
range from the execution of Lady Jane Grey 
to the murder of Weare by Thurtell. Al. 
though deeds of violence and blood form the 
bulk of the book, there are many stories of 
less horrible character. There are stories of 
forgers and coiners, of ghosts and apparitions, 
of impostors and adventurers, of love and 
marriage. Here, for instance, is the report 
of a somewhat rare event in courts of law—g 
gentleman’s action for breach of promise sue. 
cessful :— 


‘* It was a case which was tried on the 4th July, 
1780, before the Earl of Mansfield and a special 
jury, wherein Mr. Schreiber, a merchant, was 
plaintiff, and Mrs. Frazer, widow of General 
Frazer, who fell at the battle of Saratoga, de- 
fendant. Mr. Dunning (afterwards Lord Ash- 
burton) opened the case for the plaintiff, and ad- 
duced witnesses. The first and principal was the 
plaintiff's son, who deposed that the lady had 
acknowledged to him her having consented to 
marry his father. A man servant deposed, that 
his mistress had engaged him to go abroad with 
her to Germany, in case of the marriage taking 
place. Mr. Christie was brought to prove that 
the plaintiff bought a house in Portland-square, 
or Portland-place, at the price of 41001, and on 
account of the marriage not taking place, had soli 
it again for 3600/7. A horse dealer proved he had 
bought four horses at thirty-five guineas each, and 
sold them again, all four, at seventy-four guineas. 
A coach maker proved he had hought two car- 
riages for 2001. A tailor proved making a suit of 
livery, on account of the promised marriage. 

‘* For the lady defendant, the Solicitor-General, 
James Wallace, Esq., urged that his client had no 
objection to the person, character, or fortune of 
the plaintiff, who was certainly a very respectable 
wealthy merchant, and in every respect a most 
advantageous match for her; that. in the course of 
the treaty, she began to think Mr. Schreiber's 
temper and hers, perhaps none of the best, might 
not agree; in that case, the match would render 
both parties extremely unhappy, for which reason 
she thought best to retract, though evidently to 
her own loss and disadvantage, his fortune being 
far superior to hers. Her late husband had also 
in a dream cautioned her against this new engage- 
ment. ‘The solicitor-general further observed, that 
no attempt had been made to prove his client a 
woman of fortune; therefore it was much below 
the plaintiff to want tv take from her small pit- 
tance, and add to his own great abundance. Here 
he was stopped by Mr. Dunning, who adduced 
proof that the lady’s fortune here, in the East 
Indies, and America, amounted to 24,000. or 
upwards. 

‘* Mr. Solicitor-General replied, that the fortune 
in England might be ascertained, but that abroad 
could not; but with regard to fortune, his client 
had suffered most by breaking off the match, for 
she was to have her own fortune at her own dis- 
posal, 3007. a-year pin-money, 10,000/. settled 
upon her, and the house at Forty Hill, Enfield, or 
at her option 5000/. instead of it, in all 15,000/. in 
case of her survival. ; 

“‘Lord Mansfield, in summing up the evidence, 
observed that the promise of marriage was proved; 
that certainly each party engaged to marry bas 4 
right to retract at any time previous to the cer 
mony, and even before the priest, if they appr 
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nett ; he event; but it was 
ded unhappiness to be t ; 7 

a this circumstance, that the party retracting, 

if able, should make good the damages sustained 

by the other, through the treaty :—the plaintiff 

had proved some damages—it was for the jury to 
sess the quantum. : ; 

¥ “The a after consultation of a few minutes, 

cave a verdict of 6001. damages, with costs. 

> . 
We subjoin the author’s remarks on this 

case, and on such actions generally :— 


‘Tt was formerly legally questionable whether 
an action would lie upon breach of promise of 
marriage nade by a woman ; because, argued the 
lawyers, ‘the law doth not intend that the man is 
advanced by marriage, and therefore such a promise 
of marriage to him is no consideration in law, and 
by consequence no action can be founded thereon.’ 
However, in the case of Harrison v. Cage, decided 
in 1697, where this somewhat ungallant doctrine 
was propounded, the court refuted it, not, as it 
might be supposed, on the strength of the blessings 
aceruing to the gentleman, as well as to the lady, 
from the married state, but by merely exclaiming : 
‘Why should not a woman be bound by her pro- 
mise as well as a man by his?’ The means of 
redress were thus solemnly admitted to be within 
the reach of the deluded suitor ; yet, somehow or 
other, an action for a breach of promise of marriage 
is but rarely brought on the gentleman’s side, and 
when it is, it is usually a very unpopular proceeding. 
The public seem to think it a want ofall gallantry to 
thus punish the lady for jilting. Courts of justice, 
therefore, which, as Blackstone will infer, ever ten- 
derly lean to the gentler sex, look on the male 
action with a jealous and unfavourable eye, and 
most frequently the plaintiff departs from the 
forensic precincts, having realised nothing but the 
derision, more or less loudly expressed, of his audi- 
ence. Yet here is an instance of an action of 
breach of promise of marriage brought by the 
gentleman which was conducted with sober serious- 
ness, and which resulted in a tolerable amount of 
damages.” 

Of the stories of adventuresses of pretended 
rank, that of the German Princess in the 
seventeenth century is the most extraordi- 
nary. We give a few of the scenes of her 
eventful life. She was the daughter of a 
chorister of the Cathedral of Canterbury, and 
was born in that city in 1642. She married 
a journeyman shoemaker, whom she soon 
quitted, and going to Dover, married a sur- 
geon of that town. Having been acquitted 
through some legal flaw, when tried for 
bigamy at the Maidstone assizes, she next 
appears in London as the wife of John Carle- 
ton, with whom she became acquainted in 
the manner described in the following ex- 
tract :— 


“During the period between these two last 
marriages, the princess encountered some strange 
adventures which must not be omitted. She em- 
barked on board a merchant ship, which carried 
her to Holland, from whence she travelled by land 
to the city of Cologne. Being mistress of money, 
she took a fine lodging there, and lived in greater 
splendour than she had ever before done. At Spa 
she met an old officer, who fell in love with her, 
and who had a good estate near Liege, not many 
miles distant from Cologne. By the assistance of 
her landlady, the adventuress managed this affair 
with so much artifice, that her ancient beau pre- 
sented her with several fine and valuable jewels, 

ides a gold chain, with a very costly medal, 
which had been formerly given him for some 
remarkable good service, under Count Tilley, 
against Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden. 
The foolish old man urged his passion with all the 
Vehemence of a young lover, urging her to matri- 
mony, and making her very large promises, till at 

she gave her consent to espouse him in three 
days. He left the preparation of things necessary 
to her eare, giving her large sums of money for 
that purpose, Madam now perceived it was high 


time to be gone, and in order to get off with the 
greater security, she acquainted her landlady with 
the design, who had before shared pretty largely 
in the spoils of the old captain. The hostess was 
willing to hearken to any proposal that would help 
her a little more to fleece the inamorato. 

“‘The princess, however, was resolved to have 
all the booty to herself; and to accomplish this, 
she persuaded her landlady to go into the town, 
and get a place for her in some carriage that did 
not go to Cologne, in order that her lover should 
not know whither to follow her. The old woman 
saw that this precaution was very necessary, and 
therefore she went to provide for the safety of her 
guest. This was all the adventuress wanted ; for 
as soon as she found herself left alone, she broke 
open a chest, where she had observed her landlady 
put her treasure; and there she discovered not 
only what she had shared with her out of the old 
man’s benevolence, but also an additional sum of 
money not inconsiderable. She took all that was 
worth taking; and soon packed up her parcel, and 
having before privately made sure of a passage to 
Utrecht, she fled thither; from thence she went 
to Amsterdam, where she sold her gold chain, 
medal, and some of the jewels ; then proceeded to 
Rotterdam, and then to the Brill, where she took 
shipping for England. 

‘She landed at Billingsgate one morning very 
early, about the latter end of March, in the year 
1663, but found no house open till she came to the 
Exchange Tavern, where she first obtained the 
title of the German princess, in the following 
manner: 

“In the tavern she got in company with some 
gentlemen, and they addressing her, the tears 
trickled down her cheeks: she sighed, sobbed, and 
the cause being demanded, told them that she 
little thought once of being reduced to such wretched 
necessity as she was now. Here she repeated the 
history of her extraction and education, telling 
them about her pretended father, the Lord Henry 
Von Wolway, who, she said, was a sovereign 
prince of the Empire, independent of any man but 
his sacred imperial majesty. ‘Certainly,’ con- 
tinued she, ‘any gentleman may suppose what a 
mortification it must be to a woman born of such 
noble parents, and bred up in all the pomp of a 
court, under the care of an indulgent father, to 
suffer as I now do; yet why do I say indulgent 
father? alas! was it not his cruelty that banished 
me his only daughter from his dominions, only for 
marrying a nobleman of the court whom I loved to 
excess, without his knowledge? Was it not my 
father that occasioned my dear lord and husband 
to be cut off in the bloom of his age, by falsely 
accusing him of a design against his person—a 
deed which his virtuous soul abhorred?’ Here 
she pretended her sorrow would permit her to 
rehearse no more of her misfortunes, and the 
whole company were touched with compassion at 
the melancholy relation, which she so well hu- 
moured, that they all looked upon it as true, 
giving her, out of mere pity, all the money they 
had about them, promising to meet her again with 
more. This they also accomplished, and ever 
afterwards called her the ‘unfortunate German 
princess,’ which name she laid claim to in all 
companies. 

“The Exchange Tavern was kept by one Mr. 
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Mr. King. Carleton made his addresses to the 
Princess Von Wolway, in the most dutiful and 
submissive manner that could be imagined, making 
use of his brother's interest to negotiate the affair 
between them, till, with a great deal of seeming 
reluctance at marrying one of common blood, her 
highness consented to take him. Now was Mr. 
Carleton the husband of a princess. But alas! 
how was he surprised, when Mr. King presented 
him with the following letter : 

«¢¢S1r,—I am an entire stranger to your person, 
yet common justice obliges me to give you notice, 
that the pretended princess, who has passed herself 
upon your brother, Mr. John Carleton, is a cheat 
and an impostor. 

“*TfT tell you, sir, that she has already married 
several men in our county of Kent, and afterwards 
made off with all the money she could get into her 
hands, I say no more than could be proved, were 
she brought in the face of justice. 

«That you may be certain I am not mistaken 
in the woman, please to observe that she has very 
high breasts, a very graceful appearance, and 
speaks several languages fluently. 


***Vours unknown, TT. B.’ 


‘« After Mrs. Carleton, as above stated, had got 
rid of her husband, and of the prosecution for 
marrying him, she was entertained by the players, 
who were in hopes of gaining by a woman who 
had made such a considerable figure on the real 
stage of the world. One of the theatres was very 
much resorted to upon her account, and she got a 
great deal of applause in her dramatical capacity, 
by the several characters she performed, which 
were generally either jilt, coquette, or chamber- 
maid, either of which was agreeable to her in- 
triguing genius; but what contributed most to 
her fame was a play, written purely upon her 
account, called ‘The German Princess,’ from her 
name, and in which she performed a principal part, 
besides speaking the epilogue.” 

We must not follow her strange history 
further, but merely add, that after a succes- 
sion of adventures, ever increasing in auda- 
city, she was executed at Tyburn in 1673, 
for returning from Jamaica, whither she had 
been transported for a robbery. Mr. Burke 
says she was then in her thirty-eighth year, 
having been born in 1642—an instance of 
carelessness in details not unfrequent in the 
course of the work. The story of the Ger- 
man Princess is followed by that of the pre- 
tended Countess de Chautal, whose trial at 
Bow-street, in 1822, some of our readers may 
still remember. From a “ing entitled 
‘Eccentric Occurrences in the Law,’ we ex- 
tract two or three short anecdotes :— 

“A Murder curiously Discovered.—The follow- 
ing singular affair actually happened in the year 
1740. A woman who lived at St. Neots, in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, on returning thither from Elsworth, 
where she had been to receive a legacy of seven- 
teen pounds that was left her, tied the sum up in 
her hair for fear of being robbed. As she was 
going home she overtook her next-door neighbour, 
a butcher by trade, who also kept an inn, and who 
lived in good repute. The woman was glad to see 





title. As she was come from foreign parts, with 
she had affirmed. Nor was she backward in telling 
him that she had raised all her wealth by private 


were acquainted with her circumstances, and to 
whom she had made herself known. She added, 
that not one of those who had given her anything, 
dared to acquaint her father that they knew where 
she was, because they were all his neighbours, and 
vastly inferior to him in the number and strength 
of their forces; ‘for,’ said she, ‘my father is so 
inexorable, that he would make war on any prince 
who he knew extended his pity te me.’ 


ton, her third husband, who was brother-in-law to 





King, when the princess received her honorary | 


contribution from some princes of the Empire, who | 


‘“‘This brings the narrative back to John Carle- | 


him, and told him what she had been about. He 
asked her where she had concealed her money? 


great riches, mine host believed the truth of what She told him in her hair. The butcher finding a 
| convenient opportunity, took her from her horse, 


cut off her head, put it in his pack, and rode off. 
| A gentleman and his servant coming directly by, 
| found, to their horror, the headless body still warm 
j on the ground. The gentleman, perceiving the 
| crime to have been just committed, ordered the 
servant to ride at full speed forward, and the first 
| man he overtook to follow him wherever he went. 

The servant came up with the butcher not a mile 

off the place, and asked him what town that was 
| before them? The butcher told him St. Neots. 
| ‘My master,’ says the servant, ‘is just behind, 
| and sent me forward to inquire for a good inn for 
The murderer 





| > gentleman and his domestic.’ 
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made answer that he kept a good inn, where they 
should be well used. The gentleman overtook 
them and went in with them and dismounted. He 
then bid his servant attend to the horse, whilst he 
would take a walk in the town and be back pre- 
sently. Once out of the inn, he hastened to a 
constable, and told him the whole affair. The con- 
stable said that the butcher was a very honest man, 
and had lived there a great many years in good 
reputation; yet he yielded to the gentleman’s 
urgency and went back : they searched the pack, 
and the constable, to his great surprise, found it 
was the head of his own wife! The murderer was 
sent to Huntingdon gaol, and shortly after tried 
and executed. 

‘‘A Pleasant Invitation.—In the year 1762, 
Lieutenant Campbell, of the Middlesex militia, was 
condemned to die for forgery. On the eve of his 
hanging, he sent invitation cards to many of his 
brother officers, couched in the following lan- 
guage :—‘ Lieutenant Campbell's compliments to 
——-; he requests the pleasure of his company to- 
morrow morning, to take a cup of chocolate, and 
to do him the honour to accompany him to Tyburn, 
to be present at his execution. 

“A Skull that had a Tongue.—When Dr. John 
Donne, the famous poet and divine of the reign of 
James I., attained possession of his first living, he 
took a walk into the churchyard, where the sexton 
was at the time digging a grave, and in the course 
of his labour threw up a skull. This skull the 
Doctor took into his hands and found a rusty head- 
less nail sticking in the temple of it, which he drew 
out secretly, and wrapped it in the corner of his 
handkerchief. He then demanded of the grave 
digger whether he knew whose skull that was. He 
said it was a man’s who kept a brandy-shop; an 
honest, drunken fellow, who one night having taken 
two quarts, was found dead in his bed next morn- 
ing. ‘Had hea wife ?’—‘ Yes.’ What character 
does she bear?’—‘A very good one: only the 
neighbours reflect on her because she married the 
day after her husband was buried.’ This was 
enough for the Doctor, who, under the pretence of 
visiting his parishioners, called on the woman : he 
asked her several questions, and among others what 
sickness her husband died of. She giving him the 
same account he had before received, he suddenly 
opened the handkerchief, and cried, in an authori- 
tative voice, ‘Woman, do you know this nail?’ 
She was struck with horror at the unexpected 
demand, instantly owned the fact, and was brought 
to trial and executed. 

“Truly might one say, with even more point 
than Hamlet, that that skull had a tongue in it.” 


Unhappily the materials for additional 
volumes of the ‘ Romance of the Forum’ are 
inexhaustible. If the present series should 
be received as favourably as the former, Mr. 





Burke may continue to supply volumes of 
exciting if not profitable reading. Of one 


thing the author professes to be careful, ‘“ the 
removal and omission of all matter of an 
improper and indelicate nature.” Edmund 
Burke said that ‘vice lost half its evil in 
losing all its grossness.” The ‘ Romance of 
the Forum’ is a drawing-room ‘ Newgate 


Calendar.’ 





The House of Raby; or, our Lady of Dark- 
ness. Chapman and Hall. 

Women as they Are, by One of Them. By 
the author of ‘ Margaret; or, Prejudice at 
Home.’ Bentley. 

The Old Chelsea Bun-House. A Tale of the 
last Century. By the Author of ‘Mary 
Powell.’ Hall, Vector: and Co. 

TueEseE three novels we introduce together to 

our readers, although widely diverse in their 

style and subjects. The ‘House of Raby’ 
is the story of two families, one them noble, 
but with the taint of insanity, and the other 
that of a clergyman with whom the fortunes 
of the Rabys are much mixed up. The in- 





cidents and characters are well brought out, 
and many scenes are most powerfully de- 
scribed. The hero of the tale, Arundel Raby, 
is naturally of noble and generous disposition, 
and it is sad to read of such a mind being 
obscured by dark clouds. Here is the de- 
scription of him as he appeared at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, whither his father had sent 
him on account of some undisguised hetero- 
doxy of opinion, which had rendered him a 
marked man at Oxford :— 


“ To prevent the scandal of expulsion from the 
bosom of that venerable Alma Mater, Arundel was 
summoned thence, and at his own request trans- 
ferred to Bonn. ‘Instead of remaining with the 
Herr Professor Weisenase, the youth took to 
rambling all over Germany with his fellow-students, 
or oftener alone. He cultivated the acquaintance 
of mere dreamers, philosophers, artists, and men 
of letters; hunted out remarkable geniuses in 
garrets and hovels; scattered his English gold and 
his youthful enthusiasm wherever he went, leaving 
the perfume of a good name behind him—a name 
for purity of heart and conduct—for uncommon 
genius—for a certain something that made the 
heart beat warmly, and the tongue become eloquent, 
whenever the junge Englinder was mentioned. 
He knew not the effect he produced on the great 
celebrities, world-worried and world-weary, whom 
he came to worship—and if they would let him— 
to love. The most inaccessible, the most morose, 
softened before the gentle fire, the pure loving 
breath of that young genius. 

‘The rugged, melancholy Beethoven was won 
to smiles at their first interview—-and wept at their 
last. ‘If he had not been an English lord, he 
might have been a great composer,’ was said of 
our Arundel by that grandest musical genius of 
our century.—Goethe seemed to be moved by his 
presence as by an embodiment of his own idea of 
youth—or what youth will be in some far-advanced 
stage of humanity.—Schiller, alas! was dead when 
Arundel visited Weimar.—With Jean Paul, der 
Einsiger, the beautiful and impassioned young 
man, who drew with such inimitable humour the 
reverse of the medal in honour of the English na- 
tion, which he struck on the occasion of their first 
meeting,—with him, he was at once an idol, and a 
younger, perhaps less gifted, but better trained 
brother.— With Fichte, the large-hearted philo- 
sopher and politician, the son of the sea-girt isle of 
Liberty—aristocratic by birth as he was—was a 
favourite; and what was more—a companion, to 
whom he discoursed on the deepest mysteries of 
divine philosophy, and found himself wnderstood ; 
and from that fresh and original mind, nurtured as 
it had been in a sphere so different from that in 
which his own youth had expanded, the builder of 
noble and beautiful hopes for man’s future career 
on earth received new impulse and invigorated 
faith in his own theories. 

‘* All the great men were tolerant of his errors ; 
even Goethe loved to hear the youth expatiate on 
the democratic principle, while his eye and ear 
were thoroughly satisfied with the effect of the 
aristocratic principle as exemplified in the case of 
the noble speaker. Thus, instead of ‘ poring over 
melancholy books’ in a university, Arundel Raby 
was living face to face with some of the greatest 
men of the day. His father was, at first, uneasy 
on this account; but upon reflection, and after a 
conversation with Miss Hastings, he came to the 
conclusion that his son’s nature was exceptional, 
and required exceptional means of development. 

‘**He is trying his powers; discovering the 
work which he is best able to perform.—Let him 
alone. Attempt to interfere with the natural work- 
ing of his mind, and I cannot answer for the result,’ 
said Miss Hastings.” 


From the many wild incidents of the tale 
we select one scene, in which Marga- 
ret Hastings appears. Arundel’s uncle, 
Henry Morton, was engaged to the Lady 
Geraldine Trevor, who was also beloved by 
the unhappy lunatic. She is seized witha 








rapid consumption. Mr. Morton comes down 
from London to see her, and the foll 
scene occurred on the night of his arriyal:-— 


owing 


**He had been blind to the ravages of her 
disease until he came down that day to Carleton 
He was terribly shocked by the change. Her fate 
was sealed.—In his grief—that so fair, so good, so 
gifted a creature was to die—he almost forgot his 
own pain at the loss. All day long the charm of 
her presence had kept up this unselfish state of 
mind; but when he had retired for the night, the 
strong flood of misery deluged his soul. ‘She ig 
going, and I shall be alone once more! I shall be 
as I was before—cold—and—sad—a mere man of 
the world—an unhappy wretch!’—He could not 
stay in his room; and with the romantic feeling of 
a boy, which he would have sneered at in another, 
and perhaps in himself a year afterwards, he re. 
solved to go and pass the night in the room where 
he had last seen her ;—first known that she was 
dying. 

‘*As he stood in the moonlight, looking down 
on that couch, his face must have told somewhat 
of the struggle within. His lips moved once as if 
in prayer, and he looked up to the cloudless sky, 
Perhaps, he had not prayed before since he was a 
child. He did not sit. He would have thoughtit 
sacrilege to disturb the pillows she had used. He 
stood revolving many things concerning himself 
and his one real love;—that love which he had 
determined to make mutual. He had said to hin- 
self, ‘I will not die until I have made her love me 
more, far more, than she ever loved that boy!’"— 
As he mused over the desolation of his hopes, he 
was disturbed by a sound.—With the instinct of 
love and pride, he immediately sought to hide him- 
self and his passion from other eyes; and, stepping 
rapidly from his post, he placed himself behind a 
screen, and waited to see who had come into the 
room ;—for that some one had come in he was cer: 
tain.—After a minute he heard a man’s step near 
him, and looking cautiously from his hiding-place, 
he saw the dreaded lunatic, Arundel Raby. 

“T have said before that Mr. Morton was a 
coward; and the agony of cowardice seized him 
now. His love was forgotten—he only remen- 
bered that he was in a room alone with a madman 
in the middle of the night—and that he must re 
main as still as moonlight, and make no effort to 
escape, lest the madman should be aware of his 
presence and attack him. 

‘‘ Hearing no further sound, he ventured to look 
out timidly again. Yes! there could be no mis- 
take about that tall, graceful figure! It was his 
nephew; but changed by his disease as much 3s 
Geraldine by hers. The fine features had become 
sharp and emaciated; their expression, though in- 
telligent, was wild, eager, and passionate ; the eyes 
burned like globes of fire, and the dry, pale lips 
were tremulous. He had thrown himself on 
Geraldine’s sofa, which Morton scarcely dared to 
touch. He had taken up the volume of Shelley's 
poetry, and was looking into it by the aid of the 
strong moonlight. He murmured a verse now 
and then, and after a few minutes flung the book 
on the floor impatiently.—It was a present from 
Morton. —. 

“ Arundel began to talk aloud.—‘ Why is she 
not here? She promised that she would come to 
me to-night. The moon has come again, but not 
my Geraldine! My own beloved!—my wife!— 
my Geraldine!—Come! Come to me, or I shall 
be tormented as I have been!—Ah! what sound 
was that? Is it you, Geraldine?—Come forth into 
the moonlight!’ He had started up, and was about 
to rush to the screen behind which he had heard & 
noise, when the door of the oratory was opened, 
and the figure of a lady stepped softly into the 
moonlight. A voice that was so subdued by emo 
tion as to be irrecognisable, said : 

“** Are you here, Arundel? 

“ At these words he sprang towards her. She 
held out her two hands to clasp his, and keep off 
his embrace. In vain—he folded her in his arms, 
and showered kisses on her head, murmuring: 

“¢ Geraldine! my own! my wife!—Why have 
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— 
ou kept away from me?—Ah! you do not love as 
Ido, You can bear to be away !—And T—I am 
lifeless, —1 feel,—I know nothing when you are 
not here—nothing but that I am alone, dark, and 
ain. 
ee bore her forward in his arms to the sofa, 
ed her beside him. 
™ Pit not cheerful here? The moonlight plays 
such fantastic tricks with the carving.—I see the 
faces change every moment.—Now let me see 
yours, which never changes; but remains for ever 
the crown and masterpiece of God’s creation.—Do 
not look down, my own Geraldine!—Am I not 
your husband now?’ ' 

“Margaret Hastings slowly raised her head, and 
fixed her eyes on those of her patient, without 
speaking. He clasped her hands in his, and gazed 
into her face with intense passion. They remained 
thus for above a minute, when, as if overcome, he 
closed his eyes, and fell forward on her breast, 
saying : 

‘Qh! love me, love me, sweetest! or I shall 

ie!” 

“She kissed his forehead softly, and twined her 
fingers in his hair, Her face, upturned to the 
moonlit sky, showed the struggle within—love, 
jealousy, a terrific joy in her present false position, 
She would taste it yet a minute, —before Dr. Wynn 
or Francois arrived. 

“¢ Arundel!—Do you not know that I love you 
more than all things on earth—than all things but 
God?’ And she pressed him gently in her arms. 
The pressure aroused him. He started up,— 
radiant, elate, strong! He looked at her with 
such an expression of perfect ecstasy, that all trace 
of insanity seemed gone,—all but the one strong 
delusion that the woman before him was Geraldine 
Trevor. Z'hat remained.—Was his delusion much 
greater than that of most men in love?—Is not 
what we love in a woman something which no one 
else can see? 

“Margaret could not take her eyes away from 
the beautiful face which bent so eagerly over hers. 
Again she felt, as she had on former occasions, that 
her power was going, —that his will was obtaining 
mastery over her,—and that unless she forcibly 
withdrew herself from its influence, she would be 
useless as an agent to lead him back to reason. 
She felt how weak the passion of love makes a 
woman, in the presence of its object !—Arundel’s 
gaze became almost fierce—his arms were flung 
round her, and his breath warmed her cheek. 
She shrunk back ;—he held her fast. She made an 
effort to subjugate him once more by a look ; he 
smiled triumphant gladness in return, and said, 
with a burst of joy: 

“Oh! this is life—as I have dreamed it! 
Come to my heart, my own sweet wife! Nothing 
shall part us now!’ 

“Poor Margaret! She trembled as much from 
her own love as from fear of the violence of his, — 
delusive and yet real as it was! She mustered all 
her energy, and tried to rise and withdraw herself 
from him. He clasped her with the force of love 
and madness, and held her on the seat beside him. 

ler heart sickened at the cheat; and she feared 
him with a vague new fear. 

fs Arundel! let me go!—I must go.’ ; 

Not now, sweet one! I cannot part with 
you. You are mine.’ 
_ “Once more she tried to escape. The opposi- 
tion to his will made him more vehement in his 
efforts to detain her. She tried to cry out, but her 
Voice died away; and, losing courage altogether, 
she fainted in his embrace. 

“Mr. Morton, who had watched this scene with 
equal curiosity and astonishment, was struck by 


the strange expression which came over Arundel’s ° 


face when he perceived that the form he held in his 
arms was insensible. It was like that of a child 
who looks on death for the first time. He heard 
him whisper to himself : 

st ‘Why did she go and leave this. corpse in my 
ams? Cruel Geraldine! Let me look at the 
face and see who is dead. Ha!—It is Maggie 

astings !— Poor girl !—Why should such a merry, 

PPy creature die!—Let me look again!’ And 





he turned Margaret’s pale face full to the moon- 
light, and looked at it fixedly for some minutes. 

“A new thought took possession of his mind ; 
and gathering her still senseless form in his arms, 
he carried her across the room, and passing behind 
the organ, went through the open door into the 
conservatory. As soon as he was out of hearing, 
Mr. Morton escaped quickly, and made his way 
back to his own room;—pondering upon all that 
he had heard and seen. 

‘* Arundel bore his burden to the edge of the 
fountain, and, laying her down gently, took water 
in the hollow of his hand and threw it on her face. 
At that moment Dr. Wynn and Francois appeared 
on the staircase. They hastened down and joined 
their patient.” 


We must not further enter into the tale, ex- 
cept tosay that Margaret Hastings continued 
in her extraordinary devotion to Arundel, and 
the attachment became mutual. The latter 
part of the story is intended to show the folly 
and sin of perpetuating the disease of insanity 
by marriage. Both Arundel and Margaret 
felt this, but their affection was so deep that 
they could never be parted, and they lived 
together in self-denying love, approved by 
all that knew the circumstances of the case, 
though open to the evil surmises of the world. 
Whatever improbabilities may belong to some 
parts of the story, it is powerfully and cleverly 
written. 

In the preface to the story of ‘ Women as 
they Are,’ the authoress says that her former 
novel, ‘ Margaret,’ contained nothing so bitter 
as the recollection of her own hardly tasked 
and joyless youth, and nothing half so cruel 
as her own experience of life. One could 
have judged this from the book, but in spite 
of the closing remarks of the present tale, 
there are many, and increasing in numbers, 
who will give sympathy and respect and 
honour to women in their endeavours after 
independence. The story will well repay 
perusal, and will afford instruction, as well as 
being most interesting. The moral of the 
book, and the results of the writer’s observa- 
tion and experience of ‘ Women as they Are,’ 
are given in the closing pages, which are 
marked by much good sense and right feel- 
ing :— 

“Tt is singular, buttrue, that woman rarely trusts 
woman in any great emergency. The erring, who 
might readily be reclaimed, are driven out of the 
path of the frigid virtue that keeps on its own 
narrow and unprofitable way; the unfortunate, 
who fall from a position, are held aloof by the 
worldliness that sees no advantage in continued 
contact; the sensitive in feeling, and elevated in 
thought, are too frequently hardly tried, and mar- 
velled at, and driven to and fro, until life becomes 
a weariness to them, Who shall say that this is 
not true! 

“<Tf it were equally true, as some would lead us 
to believe, and as I once believed, that no woman 
of refined thought, of sensitive feeling, need lack 
protection, need enter into the hard struggle for 
bare existence, it would matter less; but this is 
not so. It would matter less if men, cowardly and 
cruel, did not cast a reproach, readily recognised 
by the other sex, upon such means of honourable 
exertion as are open to women. ‘To widows, com- 
pelled to struggle for their children ; to sisters, on 
whom falls the maintenance of brothers and sisters 
left to their charge; to daughters and_ wives, 
required to strive for whole families, including the 
husband or father, who are sinking prematurely, 
overtasked, or who have become imbecile, as men 
have done, and yet will do, amid trial that woman 
endures to the end. I think of all this with sor- 
row, when I feel from experience that there is no 
earthly trouble, however great, which the sympathy 
of an earnest, warm-hearted, intelligent Christian 
woman might not alleviate, if it could not be re- 
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moved. The really dangerous women are those who 
are never completely understood except by women. 
That amiable Miss Collis, who is smiling so sweetly 
upon you now, sir—whose subdued manner, and 
low, measured voice, are so suggestive to you of 
popular ideas of feminine perfection—exhibits her- 
self in a very different way to me. She is far 
cleverer than she will allow you to understand. 
After taking much pains to discover exactly how I 
am situated, and where I am most assailable—on 
what point touching my affections, my pride, my 
hope, or fear, or self-esteem, I can most readily be 
humbled, disconcerted, cut to the very depth of an 
unhealed heart wound—she will come out strongly 
with bitter and galling remarks, scarcely to be 
borne, and rendered the more unendurable, because 
of the calm, quiet tone in which they are uttered. 
She will do this with the more caution, because, 
believing me to be ‘an odd person,’ she has 
reckoned on the probability of my making an exhi- 
bition of temper that will add to my unpopularity, 
as it must be impossible for a third person to com- 
prehend what it is all about. That very bland and 
specious Lady Boothby, or Mrs. Floyd, will still 
less allow you to understand them as they really 
are ; and, in both cases, you will be flattered and 
mystified in proportion to your ‘eligibility.’ The 
world abounds with Miss Collises, and Lady 
Boothbys, and Miss Rawsons; and society be- 
comes familiarized with the low elements of their 
teaching, and their example; reconciled to the 
worthless profession by which religion is degraded ; 
to the unscrupulous scheming, and heartless ambi- 
tion, that not only carry on a degrading traffic in 
human flesh, but remorselessly coerce human affec- 
tions, and barter the spirit, with its divine capa- 
bilities, for basest of earth’s clay; to the pitiful 
malice, and winged calumny, that also have their 
victims, stricken down in the dark, to rise no 
more it may be, or rise only to resist and retaliate 
with painfully acquired strength, and the scorn 
that embitters every better feeling upon which it 
is enforced. 

“‘T sit sometimes and think of what Bertha 
more than once said to me—‘ Never trust the 
woman who has no generous impulse about her.’ 
My ideal woman is frank, intelligent, generous, 
energetic, gentle, and tender to the heart’s core, 
and has a dash of romance about her. The roman- 
tic are ever buoyant ; for so-called romantic feel- 
ings are only an evidence of the spirit’s fresh life. 
They do not readily sink into the dry-rot of an 
inane existence ; they do not swell the list of the 
nervous-minded, and the sordid, and the mean, and 
the intriguing, and the self-righteous. Of them 
are not made the slatternly or shrewish wives, the 
incapable or indifferent mothers, the treacherous 
friends, of whose existence we may hear any day 
on all sides. They are widely separated from the 
women—cold, and hard, and wanting in intelli- 
gence and sensibility—who, with sour and super- 
cilious aspect, entrench themselves in their small 
circles, and consider the promulgation of tracts, 
and the patronage of missionary meetings, equi- 
valent to sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed in 
the right mind that is never wanting in true 
humility. They take no ungenerous advantage of 
simplicity or timidity ; they stand aloof from de- 
traction—they would not willingly sully the pure, 
bright current of their own thoughts. They may 
startle many around them by an honest outburst 
of indignation ; but they will not harbour malice, 
or seek to perpetuate the evil they have denounced. 

** Above all, the romantic are strong in religious 
faith ; for the ideas of perfection and beneficence, 
and beauty, and goodness, and truth, are most 
powerfully developed in them. Let no sceptic 
come near them, with his cold philosophy and 
cheerless creed, that consigns ‘ dust to dust’ even 
while the living flesh might alone and well confute 
him by the power of its unconquerable instincts. 
Those who have once tasted of the water of life at 
the fountain head, are not to be dismayed by the 
reports of its after-failing course, amid the miry 
and darkened ways of an imperfect and faithless 
world. 

‘‘Of this class were the women who in all ages 
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and countries have greatly signalited themselves in 
true womanly ways, bearing witness before, time 
past and to come, that true nobility of soul, stead- 
fastness of purpose, heroic courage and high faith, 
are naturally allied to the earnest truth and the 
deep-rooted affections out of which they spring 
spontaneously, amid circumstances requiring the 
grandest developments of individual power. ‘Thou- 
sands of these, the bright-spirited and warm- 
hearted, are in our midst ; and surely one result of 
the wider spreading of intelligence will be sensible 
manifestation of their genial influence upon social 
life; an influence quiet and unobtrusive, yet felt 
and acknowledged everywhere, and ‘resulting in 
increased gladness, in increased purity, a percep- 
tible extension of the peace and good-will that 
must herald in the dawn of a brighter day.” 


‘The Old Chelsea Bunhouse’ is a plea- 
santly written tale of the last century. It 
describes the characters and narrates the 
adventures of a number of people introduced 
in the opening chapter, the scene of which is 
the Old Chelsea Bunhouse, then a favourite 
place of resort for parties from London :— 


‘*There were three ladies and four gentlemen. 
Also there was a tall slender girl in black, whom I 
concluded my lady’s own woman, because she stood 
the whole time, a little behind Lady Betty, holding 
her handkerchief and scent-bottle, watching her 
eye and obeying her commands, almost before 
spoken ; notwithstanding which my lady’s lip was 
often put up, and such words as ‘ Thou’rt strangely 
slow... Canst not hear me, creature? were 
muttered by her rosy mouth. 

“And there was pale Mr. Fenwick, sitting at 
his open casement over the bun-shop, book in hand, 
hearing, seeing, and silently noting all. 

“‘One of the gentlemen was my Lord Earlstoke 
(to whom the town gave Lady Betty) a weak-eyed 
puny peer ; another, Sir Charles Seston, all fashion 
and froth ; a third, a handsome young gentleman, 
whom they called Mr. Arbuthnot ; the fourth, who 
had the wit and sprightliness of all the rest (for 
whereas they continually laughed, he continually 
gave them something worth laughing at) was a 
lank, ungraceful, undersized personage, of oli- 
vander complexion, with projecting teeth, quick 
black eyes, and a not unagreeable physiognomy, 
though his figure was mean and almost distorted. 
His name was Caryl, which I learned not at first, 
they were so given to address him by his baptismal 
name of Paul. 

‘Then, for the ladies, there was Lady Mary, my 
Lord’s aunt, and the duenna of the party; and 
Lady Grace, a sweet pretty creature, but empty 
and self-sutficient. 

“Tt might have been thought that two able-bo- 
died men and a foot-page were servitors enow for a 
party of seven, but, on the contrary, they kept my 
younger sister Prudence, who was then very pretty, 
continually afoot, tripping to and from the house 
on one impertinent errand or another, while I at- 
tended to the general customers. At length, 
coming up to me witha painful blush on her cheek, 
‘Patty,’ says she, ‘do oblige me by changing 
places, will you? I can’t abide the ways of these 
quality, and give no satisfaction, and only get 
scoffed at.’ 

‘** Perhaps I may please them no better, Prue,’ 
said I, ‘however, I'll try. And as I proceeded to 
take her place, I heard Mr. Paul (that’s to say, Mr. 
Caryl) observe to Sir Charles, ‘Humph ! we've lost 
Rachel and got Leah.’ 

‘This was not over-civil, but I took no notice.” 


The story is told by Patty, the elder of the 
daughters of the landlord of the house. The 
chief charm of the book consists in the skill 
in which the events and scenes of last cen- 
tury are interwoven with the tale. Graphic 
sketches are given of London life in the days 
when the Thames was yet thronged with 

leasure barges, and highwaymen robbed in 
Trond daylight in Piccadilly, and criminals 


small-pox had its victims in almost every 
family, and citizens went to dine at Don 
Salteros, and the wits still met at Wills’s 
Coffee-house. We quote one passage descrip- 
tive of the panic in London on ‘the night of 
terror,’ when, after two severe shocks of an 
earthquake, it was prophesied that the city 
was on a certain day to be swallowed up :— 

**As the dreaded day approached, the public 
panic increased to that degree, that even the 
sceptics with a scoff on their lips thought it would 
be as well to ‘keep out of harm's way,’ and ‘fol- 
low the fashion.’ Not that they intended peni- 
tence and self-recollection, no, no; but since 
London was to be swallowed up, they would take 
lodgings, that night, in the country. 

“Tn consequence of this, every one that had a 
room or bed to let, in Chelsea, Hammersmith, 
Kensington, Kew, Richmond, or anywhere within 
a moderate distance of the metropolis, raised their 
prices to an immoderate height; and in every 
little shop or parlour window a card or paper, ill 
written and ill spelt, might beseen pasted or wafered, 
notifying that ‘hear might be had a bedd or bedds 
on the ensewing nite of the Erthquak.’ Nay, women 
whose fortunes or occupations did not admit of 
their leaving their city homes, quilted themselves 
warm ‘earthquake bedgowns,’ in which to take 
flight in the night, if their houses should tumble 
about their ears. 

**It might be about a week before the event 
was expected, and while the churches were daily 
filled to overflowing, that Gatty came to inquire 
whether her lady could have the sitting-room and 
bed-chamber formerly occupied by Mr. Fenwick, 
for ‘the earthquake night.’ Though the apart- 
ments were unlet, my mother did not much relish 
Lady Betty for her guest, even for twenty-four 
hours, and said she did not know she was minded 
to let the rooms at all; she was sure we could not 
do things to my lady’s liking. However Gatty, 
who was to be Lady Betty’s companion, and hada 
great fancy for coming to us on her own account, 
said she was instructed to offer us any price within 
reason, and of her own head offered so handsome a 
sum, that my mother said she should be ashamed of 
taking it for one night. There was nothing in 
that, Gatty said ; Lady Betty never grudged any 
money on herself, and could well afford to pay it, 
and would rather like boasting beforehand and 
afterwards, how much her earthquake lodgings cost 
her. So, as we well knew all our neighbours were 
making the same market, and we should really be 
disaccommodated by having her ladyship and find- 
ing a lodging for Mr. James, we would not be so 
nice as to hold out, but accepted the terms in con- 
sideration of the trouble. I should, indeed, have 
put in a proviso for Mr, Fenwick, whose safety 
was infinitely more important than my lady's, had 
I believed there was the least chance of his con- 
senting to occupy his old quarters; but T knew 
already that he would by no means forsake his 
poor people in Shoreditch, even on the supposal of 
any especial dangerousness on that night, which he 
did not, averring the mysterious intentions of Pro- 
vidence to be altogether hidden out of sight, in 
spite of the presagings of impostors and fanatics. 

“Gatty joyfully left us therefore, having, she 
owned, been a little infected by the fears of thoze 
around her, which were especially prevalent in the 
servants’ hall, where the poor maids and men were 
to be left in their ordinary charge; my lady not 
entertaining the same fear of their being swallowed 
up alive as of herself. 

‘* And was it not strange, now, that a lady who 
might have commanded the use of various country 
seats, or have hired an entire house somewhere in 
the remoter parts by the week, for about the same 





my lady’s own feather-bed and blankets 
own linen and toilette, my lady’s own ¢ 
foot-stool, even my lady’s own parrot: a 
cordials, andsweetmeats, and packs of cards: though 
the supper was tobe provided by us, ‘for the good of 
the house.’ It seemed that though my lady intended 
to be only a mile or two beyond the prospect of 
burying alive, and within sound and sight of an 
engulfed city, she by no means purposed a reflec. 
tive watch and pause while the crisis impended 
but rather thought to kill time and drown fear by 
jollity and entertainment. To this end she invited 
certain of her intimates, including Mr. Paul Caryl, 
(for she had got tired of keeping the men at a die. 
tance,) who had likewise secured lodgings in Chel- 
sea, to spend the evening with her, and pursue 
their diversions far into the night. 

‘* We were not to expect her till the afternoon 
previous to the occasion; but, however, shoals of 
poor, terrified people who had engaged lodgings 
in remoter and less expensive parts, could not be 
hindered of pouring into the country for two or 
three days beforehand; and as every imaginable 
vehicle was pressed into the service, all the high- 
roads and leading thoroughfares of London were 
absolutely blockaded with coaches, chaises, and 
chairs, as well as innumerable foot- passengers, often 
inextricably wedged together for ten or fifteen 
minutes. One family, I understood, even took 
flight in,a hearse: indeed, Dr. Elwes said it could 
be likened to nothing but the consternated flight 
that took place at the beginning of the great 
plague. He added, that the fields were full of 
people preparing to camp out for the night; just 
as they were constrained to do after the fire of 
London; and finished by observing with an ironi- 
cal laugh, ‘There's a good time coming for the 
doctors; for plenty of colds will be caught to-night 
in the wet fields, to say nothing of damp lodg- 
ings.’” 


» My lady's 
ushions and 
nd wine, and 


Surely the author is guilty of an anachron- 
ism in making ‘‘ Bishop Sherlock and Bishop 
Secker endeavouring to improve the judg. 
ment to purposes of penitence and piety.” 
We forget when Bishop Sherlock died, but 
he must have been an aged patriarch in 1750, 
for he had heard a sermon from John Owen, 
the Chancellor of Oxford in the days of 
Cromwell. There is surely an anachronism 
also in Patty telling of Dr. Blair receiving 
6001. for his last volume of sermons. But 
these are venial errors in a book abounding 
in pleasant historical allusions, and written in 
a most attractive and agreeable style. The 
description of Lady Betty’s masquerale 
will amuse those who have witnessed similar 
scenes in our own time, or even the public 
revelries of Vauxhall and Drury-lane. Some 
of the accessories of the 'scene are altered 
now, and the old watchmen and _link-boys 
and chairmen no longer appear among the 
midnight crowds on the streets; but the 
essentials of the entertainment in England 
are always the same, not excepting the heav- 
ness of the fun, and the folly and vice that 
are generally rampant in this corner of 
‘Vanity Fair.’ 








NOTICES. 

Miscellanies, Critical, Imaginative, and Juridical. 

By Samuel Warren, F.R.S. Blackwood and 
Sons, 

Two volumes of more varied and interesting reat 

ing it will be difficult to find than these by Mr 

Warren. They consist chiefly of papers conti 











sum she was to pay fora single night, should pre- 
fer her own selfish accommodation before that of 
her whole household? But, I am sorry to say, 
hers was not a singular case. 

‘*The bustle into which we and our neighbours 
were put, by the expectance of our quality-lodgers, 





were hanged every week at Tyburn, and the 


had something in it strangely dissonant to the oc- 
casion. Here were carts arriving at the door with 


buted to ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ during a period 
of twenty years, The last article, entitled ‘A Fet 
Personal Reminiscences of Christopher North, 
appeared in Blackwood for the present month. 
The first is a tale written when the author ws 
very young, and was inserted in Blackwood ui 
1832. Of the other papers the following are the 


titles, —My First Circuit, Law and Facts from 
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the North; Sir William Follett, Knight, Attoniey- 
General; Memoir of John William Smith, Bar- 
rister-at-law ; Who is the Murderer? a Problem in 
the Law of Circumstantial Evidence ; The Duke 
of Marlborough ; The Paradise in the Pacific; 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin; Calais; Pegsworth, a Press- 
room Sketch; Modern State Trials; The W elsh 
Rioters; High Treason and Murder; The 
Romance of Forgery; Duelling; The Murdered 
Glasgow Cotton-Spinner ; Trials of I daniel 
0’Connell, and of William Smith O'Brien ; Specu- 
lations among the Stars, being a review of the Con- 
troversy on the Plurality of Worlds. —_ Besides 
these contributions to Blackwood, the ‘Miscellanies’ 
includean Edinburgh University prize poem, ‘The 
Patriot Martyrs,’ written in 1827, andan article on 
‘The Mystery of Murder, and its Defence,’ being a 
review of the case of Courvoisier, as defended by 
Mr. Charles Phillips. The notice of Professor 
Wilson is a brief but extremely interesting sketch. 


Jerusalem Revisited. By W. H. Bartlett. With 

Illustrations. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 
AMELAXCHOLY interest belongs to this volume, the 
accomplished author having been cut off, after a few 
days’ illness, while returning from his tour in the 
Holy Land. He had prepared for the press the work, 
which now appears as a posthumous publication. 
It isa supplementary volume to his former work, 
entitled ‘Walks about Jerusalem,’ in which some 
of the most obvious and best known features of 
that interesting locality were described. In the 
present work sketches are given of other places not in- 
cluded in the previous volume, with historical notices 
of events in Syria down to the beginning of the 
war, The illustrations are from sketches by Mr. 
Bartlett, who excelled as an artist as well as an 
author, and was eminently qualified to prepare 
pictorial works of the class to which this belongs. 
It is a very beautiful volume, and contains infor- 
mation bearing upon the existing state of affairs in 
the East, as well as of permanent attractiveness in 
connexion with historical and biblical scenes and 
events, 


School Experiences of a Fag at a Private and a 
Public School. By George Melly. Smith, Eider, 
and Co, 

A snort time ago the occurrence of an abuse of 

monitorial power at Harrow School led to some 

public controversy on the subject of fagging, and 
of school government generally. The discussion 
carried on in the public journals seems to have led 
to the preparation of the present volume, in which 
the author gives his experience of school life. The 
general conclusion is in favour of the system of 

monitorial control. He argues, that “ when a 

large number of boys are gathered together there 

must inevitably be much oppression and tyranny; 
itis, therefore, better freely to sanction and strictly 
to legalize that power, which you cannot withhold 
from the bigger boys, by intrusting it to those who 
combine influence with knowledge, and age with 
high character. By making them responsible for 
its impartial exercise, and rendering it their in- 
terest as well as their duty to protect all who are 
in need of their protection, you at once enlist them 
onthe right side.” Of course there ought to be 
every provision made against abuse of the power, 
but such cases of abuse are exceptional, and the 
general popularity of the system, even among the 

ys, proves that the outcry against fagging was 
too indiscriminate on the part of those who advo- 
cate its abolition. The evils resulting from the 
too close espionage of ushers, or of ‘ school-mar- 
shals,’ are greater than those arising from occa- 
sional abuse of authority by monitors. The worst 
tyranny is where, by collusion among the bigger 
boys, threats of vengeance suppress just complaints. 
4n such cases immediate and decisive interference 

Whecessary on the part of the masters, and the 

expulsion of those who carry tyranny to such a 

pitch is the only remedy. Where there is the right 

of appeal in cases of real injustice or cruelty the 
ng system works well. An excellent plan is 
adopted in some schools, of referring cases of com- 
t to a jury of boys, the appeal to their feelings 
of honour and justice having a most beneficial effect 





on ‘‘ the moral sense’ of the whole school. Mr. 
Melly’s book contains many truthful and striking 
sketches both of private and public school manage- 
ment. 
Milton’s L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso. Mlustrated 
with Etchings on Steel. By Birket Foster. 
3ogue. 
To the illustrated volumes of Mr. Bogue, men- 
tioned in our last number, we have to add the no- 
tice of this beautiful copy of Milton’s ‘ L’Allegro’ 
and ‘fl Penseroso.’ No poems of the same length 
have furnished so many familiar words and verses 
to the current language of literature. Thirty of 
these best known and most pleasing passages are 
illustrated by Mr. Birket Foster, with appreciating 
genius and with artistic skill. It is a charming 
volume, by which eye and intellect, imagination 
and heart, will equally be gratified. 





SUMMARY. 
At this season a number of good and pleasing 
books for young people usually appear, and we find 
that these Christmas publications are equal to those 
of any former year. From the publishing house of 
Grant and Griffith, we have, among other juvenile 
books, Faggots for the Fireside, or, Tales of I’act 
and Fancy, by Peter Parley, with twelve tinted 
illustrations. A little book, full of interesting 
notices of natural objects, and likely to cultivate a 
taste for their study, is entitled Words by the Way- 
side ; ov, the Children and the Flowers, by Emily 
Ayton, with illustrations by H. Anelay. A capital 
book for the larger occupants of the nursery is the 
story of The Discontented Children, and how they 
were Cured, by Mary and Elizabeth Kirby, with 
characteristic and amusing illustrations by Hablot 
K. Browne (Grant and Griffith). 

Among Mr. Bogue’s juvenile publications this 
season are The Forest Exiles ; or, the Perils of a 
Peruvian Family amid the Wilds of the Amazon, 
by Captain Mayne Reid, with twelve illustrations 
(Bogue), one of the many works after the idea of 
Robinson Crusoe and the Swiss Family Robinson. 
Captain Mayne Reid writes in an agreeable style, 
and his stories abound in useful information as. 
well as in striking scenes and stirring incidents. 

By John G, Edgar, author of a book on ‘The 
Boyhood of Great Men,’ is a volume of History for 
Boys; or, Annals of the Nations of Modern 
Europe, being narratives of the most memorable 
events and anecdotes of the most distinguished 
characters in modern history. The materials are 
drawn from all countries of Europe, concluding 
with Russia, of which young people ought now to 
possess some knowledge. 

To these works some of lighter structure must be 
added, such as Willic’s First Drawing Lesson ; 
Simple Lines of Nature, by a Lady, illustrated by 
Philip H. Delamotte (Bosworth), containing 
sketches of common objects, with explanatory 
directions for drawing them. Of the Butterjlies’ 
Ball and the Grasshoppers’ Feast, by Thomas 
Roscoe, well known in nursery legend, a clever set 
of illustrations are given by Kenny Meadows 
(Bosworth). The remarkable history of the House 
that Jack Built, illustrated by the Son of a Genius 
(Grant and Griffith), is intended, we suppose, for a 
passing burlesque, if the pictures are not literal 
copies of some juvenile sketches, in which case they 
might figure in some future illustrated advertise- 
ment of a school of design as a “specimen of my 
drawing before taking twelve lessons,” &c. The 
book will amuse children too smail to be critical. 
Picture Fables, by Alfred Crowquill (Grant and 
Griffith), is an amusing and instructive book for 
children. 

Passing from these books for juvenile readers, we 
notice The Leisure Hour and The Sunday at Home, 
illustrated works published by the Religious Tract 
Society, as containing matter suitable for readers 
of all ages, and illustrated with copious woodcuts. 
These works have appeared in weekly and monthly 
parts, and when collected they form attractive as 
well as interesting and instructive volumes. 

The volume of Bohn’s British Classics for the 





History of the Devil, by Defoe, forming volume 
third of the series of his works, In the Standard 
Library appear the seventh and eighth volumes of 
Cowper’s Works, by Southey, containing the trans- 
lation of the Iliad and the Odyssey. These 
volumes are illustrated with steel engravings, 
after designs by W. Harvey. The volume in the 
Classical Library contains a translation of the 
Cyropedia and the Hellenics of Xenophon, by the 
Rev. J. 8. Watson, M.A., and Rev. Henry Dale, 
M.A., with biographical notice, chronological 
tables, notes, and index. In the Ecclesiastical 
Library is published volume second of the transla- 
tion of the Works of Philo Judwus, the contem- 
porary of Josephus, by C. D. Younge, B.A. (H. 
G. Bohn). 

In the annotated edition of the ‘English Poets’ ~ 
(John W. Parker and Son), edited by Mr. Bell, 
the first volume of Chaucer’s Works has appeared, 
with memoir and illustrative notes. In editing 
Chaucer, Mr. Bell has a difficult duty, and he is 
performing it satisfactorily, with the aid and 
counsel of friends, among whom he mentions spe- 
cially Mr. Thomas Wright, M.A., and the Rev. 
J. Mountenay Jephson, who furnished the notes 
in the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ and the more material 
parts of the introduction. This is one of the most 
carefully edited, as well as intrinsically valuable 
volumes that has yet appeared in this annotated 
series of the English Poets, 

The Christmas number of Dickens’ Household 
Words contains a well-planned and well-told story 
or rather a series of stories, under the name of the 
Seven Poor Travellers, the narrator professing to 
report the tales of six companions after a Christmas 
dinner at an old house in Rochester, founded by 
Richard Watts, in 1579, for the entertainment of 
“*six poor travellers, for one night, being neither 
rogues nor proctors.”’ 

An American juveuile book, Children’s Trials ; 
or, The Little Rope-Dancers and other Tales, is 
translated from the German of Augusta Linden 
(Triibner and Co.), the attractiveness being in- 
creased by highly-coloured illustrations. 

A second and improved edition is published of 
M. de Beauvoisin’s New System of Conjugating 
the French Verbs (Effingham Wilson), with exam- 
ples, notes, and a list of the principal verbs. 

Volume second is published of Lectures, by the 
late Rev. W. H. Krause, A.M., edited by Charles 
Stuart Stanford, Prebendary of St. Michael’s 
(Herbert, Dublin). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Adams’s (Miss) Matilda Lonsdale, Mlustrated, 12mo, 3s, 6d. 
Alone, 2nd edition, 12mo, boards, 2s, 

Anderson’s (W.) Treasury of Manners, &c., feap., cloth, 3s, 
Caleb Stukeley, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

Christmas with the Poets, 3rd ed., rl. Svo, £1 5s., mor., £1 15s, 
Co-Heiress (The) of Wellingham, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Cracker Bonbons, square, cloth, new edition, 3s, 6d. 
Crosland’s (Mrs. N.) Hildred, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Curtis’s (G. T.) Constitution of the United States, Vol. 1, 12s, 
Dobbin’s (Dr. O. T.) Codex Montfortianus, 8vo, cloth, 14s, 
Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 1855, cloth, 4s, 6d 

East India Register, 1855, sewed, 10s., boards, 11s, 6d. 
Eliiott’s (J.) Treatise on Logarithms, &c., 8vo, cloth, 5s, 

Ex Eremo, feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Fearn’s (J.) Hymns, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

Ferguson’s (Rev. R.) Nineveh and its Ruins, 4to, bds., 5s. 
Finch’s (C.J.) Scripture History for the Young, 2nd part, 6s, 
Fleetwood’s Works, 3 vols., 8vo, qrs., £1. 

Fraser’s (Rev. R.) Elements of Science, post 8vo, cl., 4s, 6d, 
Frost on the Pane, 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Gleig’s School Series: Tate’s Chemistry, sewed, 1s. 
Grindrod’s {R. B.) Bacchus, new edition, 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
Guizot’s Fine Arts, 2nd edition, square, cloth, 10s. 6d, 
Hawker’s Morning and Evening Portion, post 8vo, ¢l., 3s. 
Jay’s (Rev. W.) Autobiography, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Jerran’s (Mrs.) Child’s Own Story Book, sq., cl., 2nd ed., 3s.6d, 
Law’s (H.) Christ is All, 12mo, eloth, 3s. 

Leaves from Life, small 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Linwood’s (Rev. W.) Treatise on Greek Metres, Svo, 10s, 6d, 
Long (The) Vacation, 16mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Mackenzie’s Bible Characters, 5s., in 2 vols., 3s. each 

March Winds and April Showers, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Masius’ (H.) Studies from Nature, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
Mayhew’s Acting Charades, 2nd edition, square, cloth, 5s, 
Mesurier’s (Rev. H.) Mer-cur-ius, 8vo, sewed, 6s. 

Monthly Record, 1854, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

Mure’s (W.) Greece, 2nd edition, 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, £1 16s, 
My Brother, The Man of Many Friends, feap., cloth, 2s, 6d. 
Naturalist, (The) royal 8vo, cloth, Vol. 4, 7s. 6d. 

Nelson’s (Lord) Form of Family Prayer, 3rd ed., 12mo, 18,6d, 


month contains the story of Moll Flanders, and the \ Newland (H.) On Confirmation, post 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
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» White's Charles Random, 3 vols., post 8vo, cloth, £1 11s, 6d. 


Oakleigh Mascott, 2 vols, post 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 
Odessa and Its Inhabitants, 12mo, boards, 2s. 6d. 
Prescott’s Essays, 1 vol., 12mo, boards, 2s., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Price’s Calculus, Vol., 2, 8vo, qrs., 14s. 
Private Devotions at the Psalmist’s Hour of Prayer, 2s, 
Ritchie’s (L.) Weary Foot Common, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Round Games, square, cloth, new edition, 5s, 
Ruth, 12mo, boards. 
Selections from the Poets, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Seymour’s Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, 12mo. cl., 7s. 6d. 
Speeches of Chatham, Erskine, Sheridan, and Fox, £1 8s. 
Strickland’s Queens of Scotland, Vol. 5, post Svo, cl., 10s, 6d. 
Tatham’s Poems, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 
Thirty Years of Foreign Policy, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
Tracts for Christian Seasons, Ist series, 8 vols., cloth, 16s. 
, Advent and Christmas, cl., 2s. 

Tyas’s Beautiful Birds, Vol. 2, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Warren’s Intellectual and Moral Development, p. 8vo, 1s.6d 

Now and Then, post 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Lily and Bee, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 





Willie’s First Drawing Lessons, feap. 4to, boards, 2s. 6d. 
Wright’s (H. C.) Kiss for a Blow, 16mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Young (A.) Traveller’s Journal in N. and S. America, 6s. 
Yvan’s Months at the Malays, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





THE BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
57, Bishopsgate-street Within, 
Dee. 12th, 1854. 

Str,—I cordially concur with all that you say about 
the quarrels and controversies of London anti- 
quaries in general, and of the British Archzolo- 
gical Association in particular. They are, no 
doubt, much to be regretted, as antagonistic to the 
results which we individually and collectively should 
have at heart. I also desire to offer you my thanks 
for the admission into your columns of the printed 
manifesto which seven members of the Council, of 
whom I was one, thought proper to draw up and 
circulate among our members. It is by giving 
publicity to such details, that not only our anti- 
quaries may, as you are pleased to express it, ‘‘ be- 
come ashamed of their differences,” but, what is of 
at least equal consequence, that impartial justice 
may be done to the combatants, and that praise 
may be awarded on the one hand and blame on the 
other, to whom praise and blame are respectively 
due. 

I therefore address to you a few remarks with 
reference to the history and position of the Asso- 
ciation and the special general meeting of the 6th 
instant. Of these, should you not consider them 
too lengthy, I shall feel obliged by the insertion. 
And I invite your readers to communicate with me 
as to the course to be next pursued. The history 
of the British Archzological Association, from be- 
ginning to end, has unfortunately been one of tur- 
bulence and trouble. It had existed but a very few 
months when it was greatly jeopardised by the 
secession of many of its most important and valued 
members. It partially recovered from the blow: 
but, from that period to the present, it has laboured 
under the pressure of constant jealousies, squabbles, 
and intrigues, which have resulted again and again 
in the nominal retirement, but virtual expulsion, 
from the Council of some of our ablest and best 
antiquaries. I may instance Lord Londesborough, 
our first President; my predecessors in the secre- 
tariat, Messrs. C. R. Smith and T. C. Croker; and 
Messrs. Thomas Wright, F. W. Fairholt, G. C. 
Waller, C. B. Price, Dr. Bell, W. Ayrton, W. H. 
Brooke, W. 8. Fitch, and Ll. Jewitt, with many 
others, Members of Council. Of the retirement of 
these gentlemen, I deeply regret to say that I know 
no other cause than the interference and undue as- 
sumption of power by the very same individual 
against whom we have lately had once more to 
contend. 

The present position of the Soeiety is as bad as 
cain well be imagined. The duties of all the Officers 
ure engrossed by one; and if any remonstrance be 
offered, it is treated as a personal grievance, and 
petulantly resented as a personal affront. But 
though the duties of every Officer are engrossed, 
they are by no means performed by the engrosser. 
Were this the result, the interference might be 
endured. But the fact is, that every department 
of the government of the Society is more or less 
neglected. The foreign correspondence has been 
totally suspended; and, for a long time past, I do 
not know of even a single copy of the ‘Journal’ 


being forwarded to Members of foreign bodies in 
nominal union with us, except when sent as a gift 
by myself, or others, to private friends in Italy, 
France, Germany, or the East. The ‘Journal’ 
itself has miserably degenerated through editorial 
incompetency. Original papers, indeed, of great 
excellence and enduring interest are constantly pre- 
sented in its pages, and must give it a permanent 
value ; but the records of the Society’s proceedings, 
which, I hardly need say, are of the utmost conse- 
quence, are presented in the most unsatisfactory 
form, and are of the most meagre and worthless 
character. Formerly there used to bea “ Printing 
Committee ;’ but even that has of late been so far 
unreferred to, that whether it exists or not nobody 
knows. All this while the letters addressed to the 
Secretaries are opened without their cognizance, 
and either answered or ignored; the duties of all of 
us, for various acts of which the Members at large 
hold us responsible, are interfered with and 
absorbed; and the whole Association is mis- 
governed by one single man, while his ostensible 
colleagues are made unmeaning cyphers and solemn 
unrealities. . 
Sir, I appeal to you as a gentleman, whether we 
were not justified in protesting against this state of 
things. We heard on all sides complaints of mis- 
management of which we were not guilty, and we 
saw our names appended to documents of which 
we were entirely ignorant, and with which, neither 
by word nor deed, had we signified the least agree- 
ment. We found ourselves responsible for much 
that we emphatically condemned, and our remon- 
strances set aside and rejected; while our very place 
of meeting in Savile Row, so far from being an 
advantage to us, caused some to desert us, was 
full of unpleasantness to more, and made the screw 
the tighter and the chain the more galling. 
Nothing, therefore, remained for us but to make 
an appeal to the members at large. And, not- 
withstanding our temporary defeat, which isonly too 
easily accounted for, we are conscious that our 
cause is good, and that it will ultimately prevail. 

I now come, Sir, in conclusion, to the Special 
General Meeting of the 6th instant. We issued, 
in anticipation of it, the printed statement which 
you had the kindness to insert in your last; a 
statement in proof of every assertion of which I 
possess complete and documentary evidence. Our 
preparations for that meeting were, I regret to add, 
necessarily limited to the publication of that paper. 
For my own part, the duties of my sacred office, 
as a parochial clergyman, rightfully demand my 
undivided attention during the greater portion of 
the day ; and the gentlemen with whom I have the 
honour to be associated are architects, artists, and 
lawyers, whose time, like my own, though as much 
as possible at the service of the Association, is far 
too valuable to be wasted in the pursuit of miserable 
squabbles, or lost in opposition to petty intrigues. 
Our opponents, however, with greater leisure at 
command, had evidently been hard at work, and 
we saw before us the result of a continued, vigorous, 
and methodical canvass. The members present, 
exclusive of the tradesmen connected with the pre- 
paration of the ‘ Journal,’ whom the Treasurer had 
condescended to bring up against me, consisted 
mostly of gentlemen whom I did not know even 
by sight, and to whom the Society is no further 
indebted than by the receipt of their annual sub- 
scription. I will not enter into the shameful treat- 
ment which my friends and myself received. Every 
facility was afforded to our opponents; but when 
it came ‘to our turn to address the meeting, I, 
though tolerably furnished with the means cf 
making myself heard, succeeded with difficulty, 
and several who wished to defend me were not so 
much as suffered to speak. The majority against 
me consisted of thirteen, the numbers being 35 
against 22 ; and of this majority it may be well to 
put on record the following analysis. _ It consisted 
of the Treasurer, Mr. Pettigrew,; his son, Dr. 
W. V. Pettigrew; another son, the Rev. Augustus 
Pettigrew; his son-in-law, Sir William Dillon ; 
Mr. James Robinson Planché; Mr. J. O. Halli- 
well; four employées of the Journal, the bookseller, 
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under the power of the Treasurer as the § ciety is 
at present unhappily constituted, and three other 
individuals, who were among the most Violent at 
the meeting, and who have been known for a lone 
time to bear a grudge against me, on account of my 
expressed detestation of their pseudo-religious and 
political opinions. Such, Sir, was the maj 
which condemned me! 

May I not consider, so far as I ata personally 
concerned, such a defeat a triumph? At least so 
think several scores of my friends, from whom I 
have heard since the evening of the meeting, who 
have been pleased to send me their most cordial 
wishes for my success, and to thank me most 
warmly for my opposition to an unscrupulous and 
overbearing despotism, at all times ready to sacrifice 
an Officer if he presumed to insist on his most con- 
spicuous rights, and to remonstrate, however justly, 
against their invasion. 5 


ority 


TxHomas Hvgo, 


THE RUNNING TOAD. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Str,—It is now upwards of twenty years since I 
first sent you an account of a toad which I kept for 
nearly two years, in a glass jar made for the pur. 
pose, in my parlour. That account, by the way, 
has been copied, at least a considerable part of it, 
into Rennie’s edition of ‘White's History of Sd. 
borne,’ but the editor has not told whence he bor. 
rowed it, though he gives the name of the writer. 
It appeared in the ‘ Literary Gazette’ for March 12, 
1831. I have subsequently contributed to your 
pages two more papers on pet toads, which ap- 
peared respectively in the numbers for September 
20,* 1845, and March 16, 1850. In the last of 
these, mention is made of my having kept, for a 
short time, a Running Toad, and a few particulars 
are given of that species. The notice ends with 
stating that my new pet soon died, apparently not 
bearing confinement, but that I should be tempted 
nevertheless to try another, as soon as I could pro- 
cure one. 

My present object is to give the result of further 
experiments with the Running Toad. In the last 
Article above alluded to, I called it Bufo calamita, 
aud mentioned that it is sometimes called Natter- 
jack. I have now reason to believe that both these 
were incorrect designations. Naturalists are con- 
fused and contradictory on toads; and I have never 
yet found a correct account of them in any writer 
This particular branch of the history of reptiles 
seems to have been unaccountably neglected. 
Even respectable writers, such as M. Raspail, re 
peat ridiculous stories and adopt vulgar prejudices 
about these poor reptiles, which are quite discredit- 
able in these days of inquiry and experiment. Even 
Gilbert White was quite ignorant and prejudiced 
on the subject of toads, with all his acute observa: 
tion of other parts of Natural History. Cuvier 
gives no account of the Running Toad. He de- 
scribes the Bufo calamita, or Bush Toad, and the 
Bufo fuscus, or Natter-jack, but neither descrip- 
tion applies entirely to the Running Toad, though 
some parts of his account of the former would 
apply to it. The article Reptilia, in the ‘ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,’ written by James Wilson, 
Esq., F.R.S.E., describes these toads very dif 
ferently, and attributes to the one what Cuvier 
gives to the other. 

The toad I have now to describe I shall call the 
Running Toad, as it comes nearest to that so called 
by Sir Joseph Banks, who first remarked it, ot 
rather one like it, in Lincolnshire. But no account 
that I have met with describes it exactly. In the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ the Toad of Sir Joseph 
Banks is called the Bufo calamita of Laurenti, the 
Natter-jack of British erpetologists, and the Me 
phitic Toad of Dr. Shaw. It is stated to have 
been found not only in Lincolnshire, but neat 
London, as also in Cambridgeshire and Norfolk. 
I have kept four of these toads at different umes, 
all procured in this county of Norfolk, one ne 











* See ‘ Literary Gazette,’ Sept. 6, 1945, and a comment SP 
the opinions there cited in an Article by the present writer 
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Norwich, and three from Great Witchingham, 
where they are often met with. The eyes of this 
species have the pupil surrounded with bright 
golden yellow, whereas in the common toad the 
circle is red or orange. This remarkable pecu- 
liarity I have not seen anywhere noticed. The 
head is like that of the common sort, but much 
more blunt, and rounded off at the nose and mouth, 
and the arches over the eyes are more prominent. 
The most remarkable difference is a line of yellow 
running all down the back. Also down each side 
this toad has a row of red pimples, like small 
beads, which are tolerably regular, but appear 
more in some than in others. The general colour 
is a yellowish olive, but the animal is beauti- 
fully marked with black spots, very regularly dis- 
posed, and exactly corresponding on each side of 
the yellow line down the back. Like all other 
toads, this one occasionally changes its colour, 
becoming more brown, or ash-colour, or reddish 
at times, probably in certain states of the weather. 
Sometimes it appears wet from some peculiar state 
of the skin; and it has always been my impression 
that when this moisture exuded, the animal was 
not in a healthy state. In this respect this kind 
of toad does not differ from others. As I observed 
in the former Article alluded to above, this species 
is much more active than the common toad. It 
never leaps, and very seldom crawls, but makes a 
short run, stops a little, and then runs on again, 
If frightened or pursued, it will run along much 
quicker than one Would suppose. 

During the last summer I kept three toads of 
this kind in succession. The first I procured in 
July; but after a few days, when I let him have 
arun on the carpet of my parlour, he got into 
a hole in a corner of the floor, of which I was not 
aware, and fell, as I suppose, underneath the floor, 
into the hollow space below. I concluded that he 
could never get up again, and gave him up to his 
fate. I then began to keep another Running 
Toad, which fed well at first, but after three weeks 
refused food, and evidently wasted; so I turned 
him out into the garden, and have not met with 
him since. After more than three weeks, the 
former toad reappeared, but how he came up from 
beneath the floor I never could conceive, or how he 
had picked up a living in the meantime. He was 
however in good condition, and seemed to have 
lived well, probably on spiders and woodlice. He 
had been seen by a servant running about the 
carpet, but I knew nothing of his having come 
forth again, till in the evening, when he had got 
near the door, and it was suddenly opened so as to 
pass over the poor creature, and crush it terribly. 
I took it up apparently dead. It showed no sign 
of life, the eyes were closed, it did not breathe, 
and the backbone seemed quite braken, and the 
animal was crushed almost flat. I found a very 
curious milky secretion exuding from it, where it 
had been most injured and the skin was most 
broken. This was perfectly white, and had exactly 
the appearance of milk thrown over the toad. It 
did not bleed, though much lacerated, but instead 
of blood appeared this milky fluid, which had an 
odour of a most singular kind, different from any- 
thing I ever smelt. It is impossible to describe it. 
It was not fetid, but of a sickly, disgusting, and 
overpowering character, so that I could not endure 
toinhale it for a moment. I had read and seen 
a good deal of the extraordinary powers of revivifi- 
cation in toads, but was not prepared for what I 
Witnessed on this occasion. I laid this poor ani- 
mal, crushed, flattened, motionless, and to all 
appearance dead, upon a cold iron plate of the 

place. He fell over on one side, and showed 
no sign of life for a full hour. After that he had 
slightly moved one leg, and so remained for about 
another half-hour. Then he began to breathe 
feebly, and gathered up his legs, and his back began 
to rise up into its usual form. In about two hours 
ftom the time of the accident, he had so far 
Tecovered as to crawl about, though with diffi- 
culty. The milky liqucr was reabsorbed, and 
ty disappeared as the toad recovered. 

@ next morning it was all gone, and no 
mark of injury could be seen, except a small 





hole in his back, which soon closed. He recovered 
so far as to move about pretty well, but his back 
appeared to have been broken, and one foreleg 
crippled. J therefore thought it best to give him 
his liberty in the garden. But so wonderful and 
speedy a recovery I could never have believed 
without ocular testimony. 

I then tried my third and last Running Toad. 
I began to keep him Sept. 13th last. He was a 
very fine specimen, and larger than the two for- 


mer. He fed well, and amused me exceed- 
ingly. He was very tame, and would sit on my 


hand quite quiet, and enjoy my stroking him gently 
down his head and back. Soon after I got him he 
began to cast his skin. I helped him to get rid of 
it, by stripping it down each side, which he seemed 
to like much, and sat very quiet during the opera- 
tion. ‘Lhe new skin was quite beautiful, and shone 
as if varnished. This toad lived in a crystal palace 
or glass jar, where I had kept all the others before 
him. He took food freely, and his appetite was so 
good, that in one day he eat seven large flies and 
three bees without stings. He was particularly 
fond of woodlice and earwigs, but would take cen- 
tipedes, moths, and even butterflies. Being more 
active than cominon toads, he often made great 
efforts to get out of his giass jar. I used to let him 
run about the room nearly every day, for a short 
time, and often treated him to a run in the garden. 
Toads make a slight noise sometimes in the even- 
ings, uttering a short sound like “coo,” but I 
never heard them croak. Before wet weather and 
during its continuance my toad was disinclined for 
food, and took no notice of flies even walking over 
his nose. He would then burrow and hide himself 
in the moss at the bottom of his glass palace. 
Thus I kept him, and found him very tame and 
amusing. But after about two months he became 
more impatient of confinement, and refused to take 
any food. I did not perceive that he fell away, 
though his feet and toes turned of a dark colour, 
which I knew was a sign of being out of condition ; 
and, on the 10th of November, I found him dead. 
I have now tried three of this sort, and have come 
to the conclusion that the Running Toad will not 
live in captivity. This I much regret, as its habits 
are interesting, and its ways very amusing. 
Cossey, Dec, 13,1854. F.C. Husenseru, D.D. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


THE ‘Palace’ for the Grand Universal Exhi- 
bition of Manufactures and Arts, which is to take 
place in Paris next spring, is rapidly advancing 
towards completion. It, as the reader is aware, 
occupies an immense square in the Champs Elysées. 
It is not a ‘crystal palace,’ properly so called, as 
the roof alone is in glass. On, entering, it does 
not create the impression of being so vast as that 
in Hyde Park, though in reality it is much larger ; 
and for beauty and general arrangement, as a 
whole, it is not to be compared with that of 
Sydenham. The internal decoration, however, 
will, it is expected, outstrip both. Many persons 
believe that, on account of the war, the holding of 
the Exhibition next year is very doubtful ; but we 
know from the best authority that it is the firm 
and decided determination of the French government 
that it shall take place. Manufacturers in all 
parts of France are busily preparing for it, and 
the General Commission at Paris and local Com- 
mittees are guiding them with their counsels, in 
order that their productions may display a marked 
superiority over those of foreigners, or at least 
figure with éclat. The accounts which the Central 
Commission receive of the preparations making by 
manufacturers in the different countries of Europe, 
and especially in Prussia, Austria, Spain, and 
Italy, are very satisfactory. But what will dis- 
tinguish the Paris Exhibition from that of London, 
and will make it infinitely nobler, is that it will 
comprise the Fine Arts as well as manufactured 
productions. Asan Exhibition of the Fine Arts it 
will be the most magnificent ever witnessed—it 
may almost be said ever conceived. The most 
distinguished painters, sculptors, and engravers of 
France, Belgium, Germany, Holland, and England, 





will, as far as possible, expose the works by which 
they have gained their renown. The comparisons 
between the schools of the different countries will 
be as keen and searching as the display of genius 
will be brilliant. We pray that our artists may 
come forth from them with honour, both for their 
own {sakes ;and ffor the sake of the country. The 
Acting Committee at Paris will have a most difficult 
task in satisfying the national and individual amour 
propre of the Fine Arts exhibitors. Already has a 
foretaste of what awaits it been given. Asa mark 
of respect to Cornelius, the great German artist, 
it has been determined, it seems, that he shall 
have an entire saloon for himself for the exhibition 
of his works. Thereupon M. Ingres, the great 
French painter, demanded that he also should be 
allowed a separate salle, and threatened to fill it 
with Stratonice, the Baigneuse, the Apothéose 
d@’ Homére, the Triomphe de Napoléon I., and other 
productions of his industrious pencil during the 
last forty years. But if such a concession had 
been made to him, the like of it could not with any- 
thing like justice have been refused to Delacroix, 
Delaroche, Scheffer, or even to Horace Vernet, 
whose huge battle-pieces from the palace of Ver- 
sailles would alone cover acres. We have to add, 
in conclusion, that the Commission in Paris has, 
in compliance with the request of several foreign 
committees, extended the period for receiving the 
lists of the foreign Fine Art exhibitors from the 
30th of November, the date originally fixed, to the 
20th of December. The Commission has, how- 
ever, requested the Foreign Committees to make 
known without delay what space will be required 
for their works of art. The last day for receiving 
declarations of an intention to exhibit from French 
artists was Thursday, the 30th ult. 

News has been received this week at the Foreign 
Office, from Major Herman, her Majesty’s consul 
at Tripoli, of the melancholy death of the African 
traveller, Dr. Barth, and also of Mr. Henry War- 
rington, who accompanied the last explorer, Dr. 
Vogel. Letters were received only the other day 
by Dr. Barth’s family, from the traveller himself, 
dated March 28th, announcing that he was quite 
well, and had been able to leave Timbuctoo, after 
a stay of seven months, which was not altogether 
voluntary. The sad event must have taken place 
almost immediately after this. Dr. Vogel, who 
was himself suffering from a severe attack of fever 
at the time of forwarding this communication, had 
despatched a confidential servant to verify the fact 
of Dr. Barth’s decease, and in case of need to 
collect his papers and other effects. The scheme 
of Central African exploration seems likely to ter- 
minate as fataliy as that of exploration in the polar 
regions, Man is forbidden to reach that inhospit- 
able limits of the earth’s surface. 

On Saturday last, being the 86th Anniversary of 
the foundation of the Royal Academy of Arts, at a 
general assembly of the academicians, the following 
silver medals were awarded:— to Mr. Edwin 
Frederick Holt, for the best painting from the life 
in the Life School; to Mr. Henry Harrison Martin, 
for the best painting from the living draped model ; 
to Mr. Henry Garland, for the best drawing from 
the life; to Mr. John Adams, for the best model 
from the life; to Mr. Henry W. Banks Davis, for 
a model from the life; to Mr. Benjamin C. Norton, 
for the best drawing from the antique; to Mr. 
A. J. Barrett, for the best model from the antique ; 
to Mr. Charles Lock Eastlake, fur the best archi- 
tectural drawing of the south front of Burlington 
House; to Mr. Edgar Philip Brock, for the best 
perspective drawing in outline; to Mr. Henry 
Banks Davis, for the best drawing in sciography. 
The General Assembly afterwards proceeded to 
appoint officers for the ensuing year, when Sir 
Charles Lock Eastlake was re-elected President. 
Council,—P. MacDowell, J. R. Herbert, F. R. 
Lee, W. P. Frith, A. Cooper, E. H. Baily, J. 
Webster, Esqrs., and Sir R. Westmacott. Visitors 
in the Life Academy,—A. Cooper, W. C. Marshall, 
W. P. Frith, D. Maclise, W. Mulready, P. Mac- 
Dowell, H. W. Pickersgill, C. W. Cope, and 
S. A. Hart, Esqrs. Visitors in the School of 
Painting,—A Cooper, W. P. Frith, D. Maclise, 
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S. A. Hart, H. W. Pickersgill, W. Mulready, 
J. Webster, C. W. Cope, Esqrs., and Sir W. C. 
Ross. Auditors re-elected,—Sir R. Westmacott, 
W. Mulready, Esq., and Sir C. Barry. 

The subject of Sir Peregrine Maitland’s Cam- 
bridge Prize Essay for 1855 is ‘The Religious 
History of the Sikhs, considered with especial 
Reference to the Prospects of Christianity in North 
Western India.’ This subject has a peculiar in- 
terest when the heir of Runjeet Sing, Dhuleep 
Sing, a Christian prince by conviction and cha- 
racter, as well as profession, is at present on a 
visit to England. The recently published report 
of the administration of the Punjab contains most 
gratifying statements as to the social and educa- 
tional improvements going on in the country of the 
Sikhs. 

We advise all who wish to have a clear know- 
ledge of the scenes of the operations of war around 
Sebastopol, to study a model of the fortress and 
the surrounding country, which is now exhibiting 
at the Great Globe in Leicester-square. The 
town, with its harbours, forts, and various de- 
fences ; the positions and works of the besieging 
forces, and of the Russians beyond; and all the 
sites with the names of which we are now familiar, 
are seen in this accurate and well-constructed 
model, It is of large size, on the scale of nine 
inches to the mile, and all the heights, as well as 
distances, are according to exact survey and mea- 
surement. The stirring narratives of the cam- 
paign assume increased interest after seeing this 
faithful model of the country, which is better for 
the purpose than any map or representation on a 
plain surface. We see, for instance, the valley down 
which the light cavalry made their fatal but chival- 
rous charge on the 25th of October, and the surround- 
ing heights from which the Russians poured their 
murderous fire. The scenes of the terrible battle 
of Inkerman, and of other memorable events, are 
vividly brought before us, and the whole opera- 
tions of the siege are accurately represented. 
Official despatches, and letters of correspondents 
at the camp, and other narratives of the siege, 
will be read with far greater intelligence and satis- 
faction after seeing Mr, Wyld’s instructive and 
beautiful model. 

Whatever may be thought, in a literary point 
of view, of the fewilleton system, which still pre- 
vails in France, though of late years with greatly 
diminished éclat, it is certain that it has produced 
to a few of the most eminent authors immense 
sums, which under any other system it would have 
been absurd for them to hope for. Thus, from a 
statement recently published at Paris, it appears 
that Chateaubriand received for the publication, in 
the feuilletons of one of the daily papers, of his 
‘Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe,’ 3884/., or a little 
more than 20/. for each feuilleton. Lamartine re- 
ceived 20001. for his ‘ Confidences,’ or 187. 4s. per 
feuilleton. To George Sand, for the ‘History of 
her Life,’ now in course of publication in a Paris 
newspaper, 52007. have been paid; and it is pro- 
bable, from the extent of her work, that her remu- 
neration will be at least as great if not greater 
than that of either of her distinguished contem- 
poraries. Considering the difference between 
poetry and prose, it will be seen that these French 
people have received more in proportion than the 
‘*half-a-crown per line” of Scott, which so aroused 
the wrath of Byron. 

Excavations made in lands belonging to the Pro- 
paganda at Rome have led to the discovery of a 
chapel near the Via Momentana, containing the 
tomb of Pope Alexander I., who suffered martyr- 
dom in 116. The tomb forms an altar, and bears 
an inscription indicating that it was erected by a 
prelate in the fourth century. The chapel is in a 
better state of preservation than might have been 
expected from its antiquity, and it contains remains 
of beautiful decorations. 

At a meeting of the personal friends of the late 
Professor Edward Forbes, on Saturday last, at the 
Museum of Geology in Jermyn-street, a committee 
was formed, consisting of Professor Owen, Sir 
Charles Lyell, Sir Roderick Murchison, Mr. Leo- 
nard Horner, Mr. R, A, C. Godwin-Austen, and 





others, to receive subscriptions for a memorial. 
Three suggestions were made as to the form of the 
memorial,—1. A bust to be placed in the entrance 
hall of the Museum. 2. A portrait to be painted 
and suspended in the meeting-room of the Royal 
Society. 3. A prize medal to be presented an- 
nually to the most successful student in the late 
Professor’s class of natural history. The impression 
of the meeting was, that no limit should be put on 
the amount of subscriptions, and that if all three 
of the above propositions could be carried out, it 
would be desirable, but all agreed that the matter 
should be left to the judgment of the committee. 
For ourselves, we think that three separate sub- 
scriptions might be opened. 

Dr. Carpenter requests us to state that there is 
no truth in the rumour that he is a candidate for 
the chair of Natural History at Edinburgh, vacant 
by the death of his old friend and fellow-student, 
Professor E. Forbes. ‘‘I neither have made,” he 
writes, ‘‘nor intend to make, any application for 
the appointment.” 

A St. Petersburg journal states that a learned 
Mongol, named Dorschi, has, after many re- 
searches, succeeded in clearing up the mystery 
which has long hung over the birthplace of Genghis 
Khan. This famous warrior was, it seems, born 
on Russian territory, not far from the fortress of 
Tchendant, on the right bank of the Amour, 50° 
north latitude, and 132° east longitude. 

We translate the following from the ‘Journal du 
Commerce’ of the Isle de Bourbon :—‘‘The zoolo 
gical gardens have received a specimen, the only 
one known to exist, of the monkey-rats described by 
De Blainville. It is called the aye-aye, and comes 
from the unexplored forests of Madagascar. From 
its appearance, its bushy tail and its teeth, it would 
be taken for a squirrel. But it is of the size of a 
large hare; its colour is entirely black; and on its 
back is long and thick hair like bristles. Its tail, 
extremely long, has hair at the end, which spreads 
out bilaterally and horizontally. This tail serves 
as a sort of parasol to shelter its head when it lies 
rolled up in a corner. It appears to avoid the 
daylight, and its eyes, which are large, round, 
yellowish, and as it were start from the head, in- 
dicate that they are made for the night. Its 
muzzle is smooth, and not very prominent; its 
mouth smallish; its ears large, spread out, and 
devoid of hair. Each jaw contains two incisive 
teeth, which are very sharp, and adapted for gnaw- 
ing hard substances. It has no canine teeth, but 
after a void space it has molars—which, however, 
it will not allow to be counted. Its fore members 
have five fingers armed with claws; four are ex- 
cessively long, but the fifth is small, and appears as 
if wasted away; the thumb is shorter, andapparently 
not capable of much resistance. The hind legs 
have also five toes,—four large and long, and sup- 
plied with crooked claws; and the thumb, which 
appears capable of resistance, has a flat nail. It is 
said that the animal digs itself a hole; but it 
escaped one day, and was found perched in a tree. 
It is fed on a certain description of larvz.” 

Among the literary and historical documents 
from day to day appearing in the columns of the 
newspapers, there have been several lately of more 
than ordinary interest, besides those relating to the 
passing events of the war. We would name espe- 
cially M. Kossuth’s noble defence of his Hungarian 
countrymen, when charged by ‘The Times’ with 
having been indifferent to the fate of Poland in 
1820; and also the affecting correspondence be- 
tween Lady Harrowby and the Literary Association 
of the Friends of Poland, on occasion of the 
lamented loss of Lord Dudley Stuart, than whom 
there has rarely lived a more generous and amiable 
man. 

The sale of the picture-gallery of the Baron de 
Mecklenbourg, one of the most famous in Paris, 
has just taken place by auction in that city. The 
Marquis of Hertford bought a Horse-market, by 
Wouvermans, for 3200/.; and the Museum of the 
Louvre, a landscape, by Hobbema, for 28800. 
Rembrandt's portrait of Burgomaster Six was 
knocked down for 1120/.; a landscape, by Ruys- 
dael, tor 5601. ; a landscape, by Both, for 11281. ; 
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a Dutch canal, by Berghem, for 7601.; a Christ, 
by Rembrandt, for 520/.; a portrait of Phihp 
Rubens, by Rubens, for 128/.; and a Watering. 
place for Horses, by Paul Potter, 258/. The total 
number of pictures sold was thirty, and the amount 
obtained was 14,240/.—-a large sum in these hard 
times. 

Messrs. Colnaghi, of Pall Mall, are publishing a 
variety of illustrations of the war, some of which 
are of historical value, being from sketches on the 
spot, and all of them interesting as works of art. 
Among those last produced the most striking is a 
view of the gallant but disastrous charge of the Light 
Cavalry at Balaclava, on the 25th October. One 
picture of Sevastopol is from a sketch by Lieute- 
nant Thorold, of the 33rd Regiment, who fell on 
the 5th, at the Battle of Inkermann, while gallantly 
doing his duty as an outlying picquet. There are 
portraits also of Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund 
Lyons and of Miss Nightingale. As specimens of 
lithography most of these illustrations of the war 
are very superior. 

Very spirited representations of the departure of 
the Allied Fleets to the Crimea, of the Battle of 
the Alma, and of the Encampment round Sebas- 
topol, have been added during the week to the 
Diorama at the Gallery of Illustration, Regent- 
street. 

The celebrated library of Cardinal Mai, consist- 
ing of 7000 volumes, chiefly very rare, has been 
purchased by the Roman government for the 
college of the Propaganda. The sum paid for it 
is only 36002. 

Some German gentlemen have succeeded in dis- 
covering the temple of Juno, near Argos, which 
was buried in the earth. They have ascertained 
its length, width, and height, and have found in it 
remains of a great number of marble statues. 

The Scientific Congress of France of next year is 
to be held in the town of Puy en Velay, and the 
Archeological one at Chalons sur Marne. 

The performance of Handel's oratorio Deborah, 
last Friday evening, at Exeter Hall, was a’ most 
auspicious commencement of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society's season. It is some years since this great 
work of Handel has been heard in London. It 
was admirably given on this occasion. The chief 
contralto part of Barak was taken by Miss 
Dolby, that of Deborah by Madame Clara Novello, 
and of Abinoam by Herr Formes. The other parts 
were sustained by Mrs. Temple, Miss Huddart, 
Mr. F. F. Williams, and Mr. Smythson. The 
grand and beautiful choruses, which form so pro- 
minent a feature of the work, were given with much 
effect by the band and chorus. Frequent andire- 
pressible applause marked the gratification of the 
audience, who had previously received Mr. Costa 
and the principal singers with hearty welcome. _ 

A trilogy, by Berlioz, on the Infancy of Christ, 
was represented for the first time in Paris ot 
Sunday last. It is a very clever production, and 
contains one or two very charming melodies, butin 
parts is heavy. It was well executed, both ly 
instrumental and vocal performers. Berlioz him- 
self wrote the libretto as well as the music, but it 
is hardly up to the Berlioz mark. 

At the Royal Academy of Music, on Tuesday 
morning, a performance of part of Mozarts Cle 
menza di Tito was given, previous to the breakiag- 
up for the Christmas holidays. The performance, 
which was by present pupils, or those who have 
recently left the Academy, was most creditable, 
and several of the singers gave token of high 
promise. 

At Miss Dolby’s concert, on Wednesday even- 
ing, at her residence in Hinde-street, the pro- 
gramme contained a tasteful and judicious selec- 
tion of instrumental and vocal music. Among 
songs given by Miss Dolby were selections from 
Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater, Gordigiani’s expressive 
aria, ‘E m’e venuto,’ Mozart's aria, ‘Per questa 
bella mano,’ and a Jacobite song, ‘ Charlie yet, 
sung with characteristic spirit. Miss Dolby ws 
assisted by Miss Amy Dolby, Messrs. Lindsay 
Sloper, Lazarus, H. Blagrove, and Piatti; Mr. 
Benedict at the pianoforte. This was the last 
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Meyerbeer’s Etoile dw Nord has been produced 
with marked success at Brussels. 

There is some rumour of Covent Garden Theatre 
being opened after Christmas, for a continuation of 
M. Jullien’s concerts. Theirsuccess in Drury Lane 
was great this season, and they only ceased in con- 
sequence of the house being required for other per- 
formances. The Bal Masqué, on Monday evening, 
passed off with much éclat, so far as the music and 
decorations of the house were concerned. In the 
costumes and characters there was no great variety, 
and if there was much fun, little of it was produced 
by humour or wit. The best saying we heard was 
by one of the waiters, who, on a figure passing 
with a long-eared donkey’s head, called out to a 
fellow-waiter, “‘ I wonder what he eats!” 

At the Polytechnic a new series of dissolving 
views, illustrative of American life and scenery, 
has been supplied from sketches by Mr. Harvey, 
an English artist who has travelled in the States. 
A lecture is given by Mr. G. Hoddy. Some of the 
views illustrate subjects of historical as well as 
geographical and social interest. The other enter- 
tainments of the Institution are this season very 
superior in their character, and present agreeable 
variety. 

At the Adelphi an adaptation of Madame Sand’s 
play, by M. Bourcicault, has been brought out 
under the name of Pierre the Foundling. Itis a 
pretty little story of love and of gentler passions 
than are usually illustrated in Adelphi pieces. The 
representations of character were capitally given 
by Mr. Webster as Pierre, in his youthful frank- 
ness and geniality, and afterwards in his generosity 
and gratitude; by Madame Celeste, as the kind 
mistress, and afterwards as the anxious widow; by 
Mrs. Keeley, as the blunt, honest servant-girl ; 
by Mr. Keeley, as the rustic lover, rival of Pierre ; 
by Miss Woolgar, as Mariette, the village coquette ; 
and by Miss Cuthbert, as Madame Carnot, the 
severe and somewhat malicious neighbour of the 
widow. It is a piece superior in its general tone to 
those usually imported from Paris, and we shall be 
glad to find it is successful, though we fear, at this 
season, it may be voted too slow. 

Another new farce has been produced at the 
Lyceum, Two Heads better than One, the fun of 
which chiefly lies in one odd and improbable posi- 
tion, from which the piece has its title. A young 
girl (Miss Hughes) contrives to see and converse 
with her lover (Mr. Roxby), in spite of a watchful 
wcle (Mr. Baker), by providing a work-table, 
through a hole in which his head comes up in the 
guise of a dummy, on which she is perpetually 
trying on new caps. The trick is discovered by a 
stupid rival, well acted by Mr. Swan, who being 
suddenly left alone with the table, causes the head 
to sneeze by opening a snuff-box, and in the alarm 
caused by his terror the real nature of the dummy 
is disclosed. The uncle is reconciled to the pro- 
truder on its being at the same time discovered 
that he has come in for a large fortune. The piece 
was cleverly acted, and caused much amusement. 

A fairy piece, as grand and dull as such things 
usually are, has been brought out, under the absurd 
title of Les Cing Cents Diables, at the Théatre de 
ha Gaité, at Paris; and at the Ambigu, in the same 
city, there has been produced a heavy melodrama, 
by M. Feval (the man who wrote the monstrous 
book about London and the Londoners some years 
ago), called the Bourgeoise des Cing Auberges. 

here has been no other novelty worth mentioning 
at Paris since our last. 

It was mentioned lately that Mdlle. Rachel 
had appeared at the Théatre Francais in a new 
Play, called Rosemonde. This piece is only in one 
act, and yet isa tragedy. It is, therefore, a per- 
fect novelty in French dramatic literature ; and 
considering what awful inflictions French tragedies 
of the usual five-act dimensions are, we doubt not 
that Parisian playgoers will feel that a deep debt 
of gratitude is due to the author, M. Latour de 
Saint Ybars, for having made it so brief. The 
little piece is not without merit; but the merit is 

nO Means so great as would have been desirable ; 
i, atthor, in fact, like most tragic writers in 

Tance, from Racine downwards, fails to turn to 








full account the dramatic situations he creates— 
he seems afraid to, if we may so say, make them 
speak out. The subject, too, he has chosen is very 
horrible. It is that barbarous scene related in 
Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall,’ in which the Lom- 
bard King, Alboin, in a drunken debauch, makes 
his wife, Rosamond, queen of the Yepide, drink 
wine from her father’s skull—and in which she 
revenges herself by poisoning her lord and master. 
In the hands of Rachel one would have thought 
that this subject would have led to a display of 
dramatic genius, equal to that recorded of Mrs. 
Siddons in Lady Macbeth, but she failed to make 
the most of it. She acted powerfully indeed, and 
was applauded: but was not up to the mark. She 
herself was so fully aware of her insufficiency, that 
when the curtain fell, she retired from the stage in 
arage. Shortly after she was seized with a ner- 
vous attack, and ranted like a lunatic. She even, 
according to some of the Paris newspapers, called 
for a knife to slay herself! She was taken home in 
a pitiable state, and since then has not been able to 
perform. This affair has, it is needless to say, 
given rise to no end of gossip in Paris. 
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British ARCHXOLOGICAL Assocration. — Nov. 
22.—T. J. Pettigrew, V.P., in the chair. Fifteen 


new associates were announced, and various dona- 
tions to the library from societies and individuals 
laid upon the table. The chairman communicated 
intelligence of the losses they had sustained during 
the vacation by the deaths of Mr. Bernal, their 
president, Mr. Patrick Chalmers, Mr. Watts, Mr. 
3rayley, Rev. Dr. Whittaker, and the Rev. Mr. 
Booth. Bishop Godwin’s comb of boxwood, found 
in his bedroom at Moyne’s Court, in 1610, was 
exhibited, and the teeth were observed to be ar- 
ranged in the form of a cross. Mr. Brent exhi- 
bited a bronze Roman eagle, dug up in the neigh- 


bourhood of Richborough, and the Rev. Thomas. 


Hugo a large brass of Hadrian, found in High- 
street, Southwark. Mr. Beauchamp exhibited, 
through Mr. Planché, Martin Luther’s wedding- 
ring. It was of gold, and on the inside had the 
following inscription: ‘‘D. Martino Luthero, 
Catherina Boren, 13° Junii, 1525.” It had a re- 
presentation of the Saviour on the Cross, with 
emblems relating to the crucifixion. Mr. Syer 
Cuming read a paper on Ascoi, a term applied 
by the Greeks to vessels formed of the skins of 
animals. Many curious specimens were exhibited 
to illustrate the communication. Mr. Gibbs exhi- 
bited a curious candlestick of classic design, but of 
doubtful antiquity. It was referred for description 
at a future meeting. The Treasurer read an elabo- 
rate paper on the Nimbus, written by Mr. J. G. 
Trench, of Bolton, revised and augmented with 
additions by the Treasurer, at the request of the 
author. This paper, with a great variety of illus- 
trations, will appear in the Journal of the Asso- 
ciation. tin had 

ARCH £ZOLOGICAL InstTITUTE.— Nov. 3rd.—James 
Yates, Esq., F.R.S., inthe chair. In opening the 
proceedings of another session, Mr. Yates took 
occasion to congratulate the Society on the gratifi- 
cation afforded by their successful meeting in the 
University of Cambridge, and the distinction con- 
ferred upon them by the Prince Chancellor, who had 
honoured the meeting with his presence. The 
Prince Albert graciously made a special visit to 
Cambridge on this occasion, when the able discourses 
by Professor Willis, on the ancient collegiate build- 
ings, and that by Doctor Guest, on the remarkable 
earthworks, vestiges of the early occupants 
of Cambridgeshire, had been delivered in the 
Senate House; and his Royal Highness had signi- 
fied his high satisfaction in viewing the extensive 
museum of examples of ancient art, which formed 
a leading feature of this meeting. That rich dis- 
play of ancient reliques had necessarily suggested a 
feeling of deep regret that no sufficient national 
collection of such illustrations of the history; the 
arts, and manners of past generations exists in 
England, and that the recent rejection of the 








“‘Faussett Collection,” by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, has lamentably evinced the defi- 
ciency of any intelligent appreciation of the claims 
of national antiquities in that quarter. Dr. Thurn- 
ham, of Devizes, gave an account of extensive 
British remains at Uleybury, Gloucestershire, 
which bear a certain resemblance to the sepulchral 
structures on the banks of the Boyne, and to those 
existing in the Channel Islands. The chambered 
tumulus near Uley, examined during the last 
summer by Dr. Thurnham and Mr, Freeman, 
presents, like the remarkable work at New Grange 
in Ireland, a central passage roofed over with large 
slabs, and evincing a considerable advance in con- 
structive skill. This main adit leads to several 
lateral chambers formed with stones of large size, 
and conveyed to the spot from a considerable dis- 
tance. Jn these curious receptacles were found 
the remains of the early occupants of the district, 
to whom probably may be attributed the vast hill- 
fortress adjacent to this singular sepulchre, and 
capable of affording security to a very numerous 
population. This rude structure had been care- 
fully closed up, and covered over by a large mound, 
occupying a picturesque and striking position upon 
the range of hills which command the vale of the 
Severn. The Rev. H. M. Scarth communicated 
a description of recent discoveries of Roman remains 
at Bath, belonging probably to the later period of 
Roman dominion in Britain, and supplying certain 
facts of a novel character in connexion with the 
usages of that age. The evidence, carefully 
collected at various times by Mr. Scarth, has 
thrown light upon the early history of Bath, and 
he entered into an interesting comparison of 
the vestiges of its Roman population with those 
discovered at York, bearing also close analogy to 
ancient objects existing near Rome itself. <A 
notice was read of the disinterment of a rudely con- 
structed and primitive little church, on the coast of 
Northumberland, by Mr. J. Hodgson Hinde, 
which had long been concealed by accumulated 
sand, like the singular church of Perranzabuloe, in 
Cornwall, the discovery of which had some years 
since been regarded with much interest. The 
relique of the earliest introduction of Christianity 
into Northumbria was found by Mr. Hinde during 
the past summer, and is situated not far south of 
Bamborough Castle, where Oswald, who first 
brought the Christian faith into those parts, resided 
about the year 633. This little church was called 
St. Ebbs, having possibly been founded by Ebba, 
the sister of Oswald, and foundress of the convents 
at Ebchester, and Coldingham. At the latter, 
according to Bede, she became Abbess, and there 
died in 683. Oswald established the Scottish 
bishop Aidan, at Lindisfarne, and built many 
churches in Northumbria. To this period may very 
probably be assigned the origin of the oratory 
lately disinterred by Mr. Hinde, of which all 
vestiges had been lost, and the only trace of its 
position seems to have been presented by the name 
of the adjacent inlet of the coast, known as Ebb’s 
Nook. The latest evidence of any chapel here 
occurs in the Visitation in 1578, when mention is 
made of the curate of Beadnal. Mr. Way observed 
that he had visited this interesting site with Mr. 
Hinde: it is on the estate of Mr. Craster, who had 
given evéry facility for the investigation. The 
masonry and details of the building appeared to 
show that it belongs to a very early period. The 
altar remained entire when the building was first 
uncovered, but it had been wholly destroyed by 
persons searching for concealed treasure. The 
building consists of a small chancel, nave, and a 
structure at the West end, possibly a tower ; 
there were two small round-headed doorways in the 
nave, a font or holy-water basin was found 
near the south door; and a low stone bench ran 
along the walls of the nave, a feature of early 
arrangements in churches which was noticed at 
Perranzabuloe. Mr. Way stated that on a recent 
visit to Lindisfarne, he had seen with great regret 
the destruction of the remarkable arcade with other 
interesting features of the western front of the 
church ; and several portions of that striking 
structure are in imminent peril through want of a 
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little timely precaution by closing the joints or 
supporting the decaying remains, of which some 
considerable part may probably fall if exposed to 
continued neglect. One of the curious piers in the 
nave has very recently been thrown down through 
wanton mischief, and the fragments lay in confu- 
sion with the remains of the curious arcade which 
had been one of the most striking portions of the 
western entrance. Lieut. Col. Grant sent a short 
notice of the remains of a round church which he 
had laid open on the western heights at Dover, and 
which had doubtless been connected with the 
Preceptory of the Templars, of which Leland and 
other writers make mention as having existed there. 
The site had first been discovered in 1806, but it 
had been very imperfectly examined, and had become 
again concealed by the soil, and almost forgotten. 
Mr. Elsted, of Dover, sent further particulars of 
that discovery, with a ground plan, showing that 
the church had consisted of a round building, with 
a western doorway, and a square chancel towards 
the east, the arrangement resembling that of the 
Temple Church and the Round Church at Cam- 
bridge. Colonel Grant observed that it seems 
highly probable that the memorable interview 
between King John and Pandulph took place on the 
Dover heights. The King’s Homage to the Pope is 
dated ‘‘apud domum Militie Templi, juxta Dove- 
riam,” May 15, 1213. This had usually been 
regarded, but apparently in error, as having 
occurred at Temple Ewell, distant about three miles 
from Dover. The Rev. J. Williamson gave an 
account of the discovery at Sherborne, Dorset, of 
a singular sculpture, in granite, part of a monu- 
mental statue of one of the first abbots, Clement, 
who died in the early part of the twelfth century. 
Examples of sculpture in granite are of great 
rarity, Major General Fox presented to the 
Institute a standard brass measure of the reign of 
Elizabeth, bearing the date 1601, some measures 
of the same period are in the Winchester Museum. 
Mr. Clacy, of Reading, presented representations 
of some architectural details at Abingdon. Capt. 
Bell, of Cheltenham, sent for examination the 
remarkable bronze frame of a headpiece, found in 
1844 at Leckhampton, and assigned to the Anglo- 
Saxon period. It was found on the skull of the 
skeleton, and the bronze bands had left a green 
stain upon the bone where they had traversed the 
head. Mr. Allies gave a detailed account of this 
curious object. Mr. W. J. Bernhard Smith exhi- 
bited several celts or axe-heads of flint and 
porphyry, arrow-heads, a large bronze weapon 
found in Shropshire, and several other ancient 
reliques. Mr. Ainslie exhibited a collection of 
weapons, implementsand reliques of various periods, 
found in the bed of the Thames near Westminster 
Bridge, and in the course of public works in the 
City of London. They comprised some objects of 
the Roman age, Samian ware, and pottery of later 
date, a bronze celt of unusual form, and a curious 
collection of daggers, spurs, &c., chiefly of the 
latter part of the fifteenth century. The Rev. 
Walter Blunt communicated an account and repre- 
sentations of a Norman font in Lilleshall church, 
Shropshire, which presents somesingularsculptures, 
the intention of which has not been explained. 
He sent also a notice of a very remarkable object 
in the entrance court of an ancient mansion at 
Madeley, Shropshire, apparently a sun-dial of 
complicated construction. The Rev. T. Hugo 
brought for examination a stone celt of unusually 
large dimensions, found in the Thames in September 
last. Mr. Nightingale, of Wilton, exhibited two 
beautiful Byzantine sculptures in ivory, and a 
tablet of alabaster representing the Resurrection of 
our Lord, with the Vernacle, or Verwm Icon, and 
two figures of saints, probably St. Peter and St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. Several alabaster tablets 
of similar character, but differing in design, have 
been represented. Mr, Yates called attention 


to the discovery of a large hoard of Roman 
coins and silver reliques of the Roman period 
at Coleraine, and he gave an account of this 
singular deposit, which comprised some silver 
ingots stamped with a Roman inscription, bearing 
some resemblance to the ingot found at the Tower | 





of London, and now in the British Museum. In 
the discussion which ensued, General Fox suggested 
the probability that.a mint might have existed, in 
times later than those of Roman dominion, near the 
placewhere this remarkable discovery has occurred, 
and he adverted to the discovery of silver treasure 
at Cuerdale, which appeared to present some fea- 
tures of similarity to this recent discovery in 
Ireland. Mr. Franks exhibited some highly beau- 
tiful examples of Flemish art, date about 1400; 
they are engraved silver plates, probably part of 
the enrichments of a shrine. Mr. Halsted sent a 
beautiful silver ring found at Chichester, the 
impress being the initials I and M united by a 
true-love knot. The Rev. C. Crump exhibited the 
matrix of the seal of Eversham Abbey, probably 
a reproduction of an older seal which might have 
been lost or broken; the execution seemed .to 
indicate that that which was produced on this 
occasion may have been engraved not long before 
the Reformation. Impressions from several other 
seals were exhibited, especially from recently dis- 
covered matrices of the seals of Chicksands 
Abbey, Bedfordshire, and Langdon Priory, Kent. 
The latter has been found not long since in the 
Netherlands. 

Society oF Arts.—Nov. 22nd.—The second 
ordinary meeting of the one hundred and_ first 
session was held on Wednesday, the 22nd 
inst., Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., F.R.S., Vice- 
President, in the chair. The paper read was ‘On 
the Manufacture and Application of various 
Products obtained from Coal,—Coal Gas excepted,’ 
by Professor F. Crace Calvert, F.C.5.,&e. The 
author commenced his paper by remarking that 
coals could be divided into three distinct classes ; 
the first class being employed as fuel in generating 
kind for producing gas. He then referred to the 
steam, the second for making coke, and the third 
reports, by Sir Henry De la Beche and Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, to the House of Commons, on coals for 
the Steam Navy, and stated that great improve- 
ments were yet to be made in the construction of 
the apparatus for generating steam, so as to produce 
economy of fuel, as it was found that the combus- 
tion of one pound weight of coal, in the best con- 
structed boilers of the present day, converted into 
steam only ten pounds of water, at a temperature 
of 212°, instead of fourteen and a-half pounds, 
which was the quantity demonstrated to be prac- 
ticable of realization. The best coals for making 
coke were those which would yield from sixty to 
seventy per cent. of coke, with but a slight trace 
of sulphur, and which had the property of caking 
or melting together, so as to form a solid mass in 
the oven. This superior quality of coal was found 
near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and in Lancashire, 
the best coke being made from what was called 
‘Mountain Muir.’ He had succeeded of late 
years in discovering a simple process for removing 
sulphur from coke, thereby greatly enhancing its 
value for smelting cast iron in the cupola, and 
increasing the bearing strength of the metal. The 
products obtained from coals are divisible into 
three classes-—viz., gases, liquids, and solids. The 
liquid products from coal could be divided into 
two distinct classes, the aqueous portion and the 
tarry portion. The aqueous portion was valuable 
chiefly for the ammonia which it contained, and 
which was put to the following amongst other 
uses. In the first place, it was bought by chemical 
manufacturers, who obtained from it sulphate of 
ammonia for agricultural purposes, sal ammonia 
for soldering, and which was also used in calico 
and print works, in the production of a style of 
prints called ‘steam goods.” From these two 
salts was obtained hartshorn, which was exten- 
sively employed in pharmacy. Ordinary coal-gas 
liquor was often employed to obtain common am- 
monia, which was much used in dye works to 
produce, with ‘lichens, beautiful colouring matters 
called orchil and cudbear, valuable for the produc- 
tion on silk of delicate purple hues, One of the 
most interesting and useful of the applications of 
ammoniacal liquors was in the preparation of am- 
moniacal alum, At the chemical works of Messrs. 
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Spence and Dixon, near Manchester, 800,000 gals 
of ammoniacal liquor were annually consumed jn 
the manufacture of ammoniacal alum—the ammo. 
niacal liquor being obtained from the extensive 
gas works belonging to the corporation of Man. 
chester. To obtain this substance the refuse pro- 
duct of coal pits, known as aluminous shale, was 
heaped into small mounds and slowly bumed, 
The calcined mass was then placed in large leaden 
vessels along with sulphuric acid having a specific 
gravity of 1°65, being the strength in which it was 
obtained from the leaden chambers. The calcined 
shale and sulphuric acid were heated for forty- 
eight hours, and the liquor was then drawn off 
and put into another vessel, into which arrived the 
ammonia generated from the gas liquor. Thus 
these three substances, the alumina from the shale, 
the sulphuric acid obtained from the pyrites, and 
the ammonia from the gas liquor, combined to pro- 
duce ammoniacal alum, which then only required 
purifying by successive processes of crystallization, 
Mr. Crace Calvert then spoke of tar. This sub- 
stance was generally sold to the distillers, who ob- 
tained from it a volatile fluid called coal naphtha, 
a light oil, composed principally of carbolic acid 
and a heavy oil of tar, in the retort being left a 
solid substance called pitch. Pitch had of late 
years been used successfully by the corporation of 
Manchester in assisting to pave the streets, the 
interstices between the paving stones being filled 
in with small pebbles or gravel mixed with pitch. 
The first product obtained in the distillation of tar 
was a mixture of very volatile hydro-carbons, which 
had received the name of raw coal naphtha, and 
when again distilled-it was sold under the name of 
naphtha, and was chiefly burned by the keepers of 
stalls in streets and markets. When naphtha had 
been mixed with turpentine and alcohol it was 
called camphine, and was sometimes burned in 
lamps in private dwellings. Rectified naphtha was 
used to dissolve caoutchouc for making garments 
impermeable to water, known as Mackintoshes; 
and when sulphur was added to the caoutchoue 
vulcanized India rubber was produced. It was 
also used for mixing with wood naphtha, to render 
the latter more capable of dissolving resins for the 
production of cheap varnishes. When this rectified 
naphtha had been submitted to a series of further 
purifications, it had received from an eminent 
French chemist, named Pelouze, the name of 
“‘benzine,” which had the property of remov- 
ing with great facility spots of grease, tar, of 
resin, from fabrics and wearing apparel, without 
leaving any permanent mark or smell, or injuring 
the fabric, as was the case with turpentine. Ben- 
zine had, through his (Mr. Calvert’s) exertions, 
been introduced into England, and had been found 
most valuable in brightening velvets, satins, &c. 
When this benzine was treated by nitric acid it 
gave rise to a substance called nitro-benzine, which 
was every day becoming more and more employ 
as a substitute for essence of bitter almonds, which 
was used for flavouring, and communicating scents 
to perfumery, soaps, &c. The next products he 
should mention which were distilled from cod 
were those which had the name of light oil of tat 
which remain on the surface of water, and which 
had been applied conjointly with the heavy oils 
with great success by Mr. Bethell to the preserv 
tion of wood from rotting. There exist in these 
light oils of tar a product called tar creosote, 
carbolic acid, which possessed extraordinary ant 
septic properties ; such, for example, as preventing 
the putrefaction of meat; and from possessing thls 
property it was employed for giving an artific 
odour and taste, as of having been smoked, to 
herrings, hams, &c. He had applied it with suc 
cess in preserving corpses for dissection, and = 
in preserving the skins of animals when inten 
to be stuffed. It had also been tried as a febrifuge, 
as a substitute for that expensive medicine, sulphate 
of quinine, and Dr. Bell of Manchester had suc 
ceeded in curing several cases of intermittent fever 
by its aid in the Manchester Infirmary. He 
lately applied carbolic acid in a manner that offer 
advantages to dyers and calico-printers. 
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tar was called heavy oil of tar. This substance 
contained a singular organic product, first dis- 
covered by Dr. Hofmann, and called by him 
“kyanol” or ‘*aniline,” which possessed the pro- 
perty of giving, with bleaching powder and cther 
nts, a magnificent blue colour. An interesting 
fact has been discovered by Mr. James Young of 
Glasgow—namely, that if coals were distilled at a 
Jow temperature the products obtained were diffe- 
yent from those which were produced when coals 
were distilled at a high temperature. One of the 
most striking differences of results was, that in 
place of thenaphthaline, a valuable lubricatingagent 
called paraffine, a solid substance, and a large 
quantity of carburetted hydrogens, were also dis- 
tilled, which, being free from smell, were valuable 
for commercial purposes, and had received the 
general name of paraffine oil; or, as Dr. Lyon 
Playfair remarked, in his report of the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851, it was ‘liquefied coal gas.” This 
paraffine oil, when mixed with other oils, was now 
most extensively employed in the cotton mills 
of Manchester and the neighbourhood. Solid 
paraffine was also obtained in the distillation of 
peat, and was employed for manufacturing candles, 
there being added to it about twenty per cent. of 
wax. These candles were remarkable for their 
transparency and the pureness of their flame. 


Linnean. — Nov. 21st.— Thomas Bell, Esq., 
President, in the chair. William Freeman 
Daniell, M.D., and William Gourlie, Esq., were 
proposed as Fellows.—Dr. Mackay, A.L.S., pre- 
sented dried specimens of Banksia prostrata, 
Hakea undulata, and a cluster of the fruit of 
Sabal Blackburniana, from the College Botanic 
Garden, Dublin. Mr. David Moore, A.L.S., 
presented specimens of the fruits of Zacsonia 
mollissima, Disemma Herbertiana, Solanum cili- 
atum, and Banksia marcescens, all from the Glas- 
nevin Botanic Garden, Dublin. Dr. W. T. Iliff, 
F.L.8., exhibited dried specimens of two remark- 
able shrubby Composite (Baccharis genistelloides, 
and a species of Senecio), transmitted from Peru 
to a German house, as valuable pharmaceutical 
samples. Mr. Brocus exhibited numerous speci- 
mens of leaf-skeletons, prepared in such a manner 
(by allowing portions of the leaf to remain in the 
original state) as to present delineations of natural 
objects, portraits, &c. The President announced 
that Vol. XXI., Pt. 3, of the ‘Transactions’ of the 
Society, was now ready for distribution to the 
Fellows. Read, the conclusion of Mr. Miers’ ‘Obser- 
vations on the Structure of the Seed, and peculiar 
Form of the Embryo in the Clusiace.’ This paper 
details the result of an investigation into the struc- 
ture of theseed of the Clusiacew. Thefamily is divided 
bythe author into three tribes. 1, the Clusiew, where 
numerous seeds exist in each cell of the fruit, all 
fixed horizontally by their bases to the persistent 
axile column; 2, the Zovomitee ; and 3, the Gar- 
ciniew, having only a single large seed in each cell, 
which is always fixed to the axilecolumn byits ventral 
face. The seed of the Clusiew has three coverings, 
a scarlet fleshy arillus, completely investing a crus- 
taceous testa, within which is a membranaceous inner 
integument ; the testa is connected at its base by 
a small hilum to the foot of the arillus, from which 
point a free vascular cord (the raphe) extends along 
its ventral face, beneath the arillus, to the summit 
of the testa, where a distinct hole is seen (the 
diapyle), through which the raphe penetrates to 
terminate in the neck of the inner integument, 
where the latter is marked by a very distinct chalaza. 
The nucleus is oval, fleshy, and wholly filling the 
cavity; near its summit it has a small nipple- 
shaped prominence, while its main body is solid 
and homogeneous, exhibiting in its axis a terete 
white portion, which extends from the apical pro- 
tuberance to a shining speck at the base. Gaertner 
regarded the main body of this nucleus to be albu- 
men, and the axile portion to be the embryo, all 
consolidated into one solid mass. Cambasides and 
all succeeding botanists, considered the seed to be 
exalbuminous, the apical protuberance to be the 
superior radicle, and the great body of the nucleus 
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to be two fleshy cotyledons consolidated together, 
the line of their junction being indicated by the 
whitish axile portion. Mr. Miers brings forward evi- 
dence to show that there hasbeen a complete misap- 
prehension of this structure, and he demonstrates the 
fact that the apical protuberance hitherto considered 
to be the radicle, consists of two minute cotyledons, 
indicated by a distinct cleft which separates them ; 
that the great body of the nucleus is a gigantic in- 
ferior radicle, and that the axile portion is its 
caulicle, terminated at its apex by a minute plumule, 
seen in the bottom of the cotyledonary cleft, and 
at the base by the shining speck there always dis- 
tinguishable. In the J'ovomitec the seed is always 
much larger, and enveloped in a scarlet fleshy 
arillus, whose fimbriated margins overlap each 
other along the dorsal face: the testa is much 
thinner, with a large ventral hilum, whence the 
raphe, imbedded in its substance, is spread out 
into branching nervures: the nucleus is sohd and 
homogeneous, resembling that of the Clusiew, only 
that the apical protuberance is wanting, and in its 
place a small hollow is seen. The seed of the 
Garciniew differs in no respect from that of the 
Tovomitee, except that its arillus is entire, very 
pulpy, and generally sweet and edible. The 
structure of the nucleus in both tribes has been 
considered by botanists to consist (as in the 
Clusiew) of two large fleshy cotyledons, with a very 
diminutive superior radicle, all conjoined in one 
solid body. Mr. Miers shows, on the contrary, 
that these presumed cotyledons are a monstrous 
inferior radicle. At first sight the cotyledons 
appear to be altogether wanting, but on examining 
attentively 2 minute point is seen in the bottom 
of the apical hollow, which under a strong lens 
will be found to consist of four diminutive imbri- 
cated scales, the two outer scales being the coty- 
ledons—the inner ones the plumule. That such 
is a correct view of its structure is proved by the 
drawings of Roxburgh and Wight, who give 
figures of seeds of Xanthochymus and Garcinia in a 
state of germination, where the plumule is seen 


in the middle of the shoot, produced by the exten- 
sion of the upper portion of the caulicle, while this 
axile caulicular process, growing at the same time 
from the basal speck, has extended itself into a long 
root. These facts, in the opinion of the author, 
are conclusive in regard to the truth of his views, 
and he proceeds to show that the seminal en- 
velopes are really of the nature he describes, 
because Dr. Asa Gray contends that in magnolia 
(a structure quite analogous to that of Clusic), 
that the scarlet fleshy envelope hitherto always 
considered to be an arillus, is the testa, and 
that the hard crustaceous coating hitherto re- 
garded as the testa, is the tegmen or inner in- 
tegument of the seed ; but Mr. Miers shows, from 
the observations he made in Brazil, that Dr. Gray 
has overlooked the existence of a third or inner- 
most integument, the true tegmen with its apical 
chalaza, and also of a free raphe running outside 
the crustaceous shell, and inside the external en- 
velope, from the base to the summit, where it 
passes through the diapyle to lose itself in the 
chalaza of the inner integument, thus proving be- 
yond doubt that the outer coat is arillus, the crus- 
taceous shell is testa, and that the inner membrane 
is the true tegmen. He enters into many consi- 
derations on the nature and origin of the arillus, 
and in proof of the generally received opinion that 
it is of extraneous production over the original 
coats of the ovule, he adduces the fact shown by 
Cambasides that in the seed of Cascaria the de- 
velopment of the arillus sometimes takes place 
when the ovule is abortive, demonstrating that 
where the latter had ceased to grow the former at- 
tained its full development, arising from an extra- 
neous expansion of the funicular or placentary 
point of attachment of the ovule. The author 
concludes that the many facts adduced in this 
memoir tend to bring the family of the Clusiacer 
into close proximity with the Rhizoholace ; for if 
we conceive the caulicular extension which separates 
the cotyledons from the great body of the nucleus 





in Caryocar to be suppressed, we have the. exact 


ascending in a long sprout, with the cotyledons fixed. 





form of the enbryo in the Clusiacew. They tend 
also to bring this family into closer relation with 
the Hypericacee and Marcgraaviacee, and to re- 
move them from Ternstromiacece, with which they 
have hitherto been considered to be most intimately 
allied. The author stated that he was at present 
engaged in the investigation of the whole order, 
with the view of indicating the affinities, and de- 
fining the structure and generic distribution of a 
family, the characters of which have been hitherto 
very imperfectly understood. 








Royat Inarirution.—General Monthly Meeting. 
—Dec. 4th.—W.R. Grove, Esq., Q.C., F.R.S. 
Vice-President, in the chair. The Earl of Rosse, 
Benedict Laurence Chapman, Esq., and Henry 
Pemberton, Esq., were elected Members of the 
Royal Institution. The Secretary reported that 
the following arrangements had been made for 
the Lectures before Easter, 1855 :—Six Lectures 
‘On the Chemistry of Combustion,’ (adapted for 
a juvenile auditory), by Michael Faraday, Esq., 
D.C.L., F.R.S., and Fullerian Professor of 
Chemistry, R.I. (commencing on Dec. 28th, 1854.) 
Eleven Lectures ‘On Magnetism and Electricity,’ 
by John Tyndall, Esq., Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution 
(commencing in January, 1855.) Eleven Lectures 
‘On the Principles of Chemistry,’ by John 
Hall Gladstone, Ph.D., F.R.S., (commencing in 
January, 1855.) Eleven Lectures ‘On English 
Literature,’ by W. B. Donne, Esq. (commencing 
in January, 1855.) 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m.—(On the Statistical Position 
of Religious Bodies in England and Wales, by 
Mr. Horace Mann.) 
-- Royal Academy, 8 p.m.—(Professor Partridge on 
Painting.) 
Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m. 
— Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Annual General Meet- 
ing; Ballot for Council.) 
_ Pathological, 8 p.m. 
Weduesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr, Alfred Smee, 
F.R.S., on the New Process of Printing 
Bank-Notes by Surface-Printing from Elec- 
trotypes.) 
Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. 
— Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
—_ Numismatic, 7 p.m. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Singapore, 26th September. 
In July last I left this town for Malacca, and 
spent more than two months there. 

Few places have populations so varied and dis- 
tinct living together as are to be found in Malacca, 
The ubiquitous Chinese are perhaps the most 
numerous, keeping up their manners, customs, and 
language; the indigenous Malays are next in point 
of numbers, and their language is the ‘Lingua 
franca’ of the place. Next come the descendants 
of the Portuguese—a mixed, degraded, and dege- 
nerate race, but who still keep up the use of their 
mother tongue, though ruefully mutilated in gram- 
mar; and then there are the English rulers, and 
the descendants of the Dutch, who all speak Eng- 
lish. The Portuguese spoken at Malacca is a use- 
ful philological phenomenon. The verbs have 
mostly lost their inflections, and one form does for 
all moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. En vai, 
nos vai, does for everything connected with going. 
Adjectives too have been deprived of their feminine 
and plural terminations, so that the language is 
reduced to a marvellous simplicity, and with the 
admixture of a few Malay words becomes rather 
puzzling to one who has heard only the pure Lusi- 
tanian. 

In costume these several peoples are as varied 
as in their speech. The English preserve the 
tight fitting coat, waistcoat, and trowsers, and the 
abominable hat and cravat; the Portuguese patro- 
nise a light jacket, or more frequently shirt and 
trowsers only; the Malays wear their national 
jacket and sarong, with loose drawers; while the 
Chinese never depart in the least from their na- 
tional dress, which, indeed, it is impossible to im- 
prove for a tropical climate, whether as regards 
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comfort or appearance. The loosely hanging 
trowsers, and neat white half-shirt half-jacket, is 
exactly what a dress should be in this latitude. 

The town of Malacca is crowded along the side 
of the little river, and consists of narrow streets of 
small houses, some devoted to shops, others to the 
more fancifully ornamented dwellings of the 
Chinese. In the suburbs are the houses of the 
English, and other more civilized inhabitants, em- 
bedded in groves of cocoa nut, mangosteen, durian, 
rambutan, jack, mango, araca-nut, and many other 
fruit trees, the never failing shade of whose varied 
and beautiful foliage is as agreeable as the fruits 
themselves, the merits of which I cannot but think 
have been far too highly rated. Some small hills 
near the town are entirely occupied as Chinese 
graveyards, many acres of ground being covered 
with large horseshoe shaped tombs of solid masonry, 
generally much and fantastically adorned with 
painting, gilding, and carving. Further in the 
interior are extensive marshy flats cultivated as 
paddy-fields, out of which low isolated hills rise 
likeislands, Further on, again, these flats contract 
into narrow valleys, winding about amidst low un- 
dulations. It is along the sides of these that the 
Malay villages are situated, only distinguishable 
by the dense masses of palms and fruit trees in 
which their houses are buried. Every spot of 
ground which is not nor has been cultivated is 
covered with jungle. 

In Malacca, as in Singapore, the Chinese do 
everything. They build houses, they fetch wood 
and water, they cultivate vegetables, they clear the 
paddy by laboriously pounding it in a huge 
mortar, the stamper of which is worked by the 
feet, they work the tin mines of the interior, and 
the gold mines of Mount Ophir. They do every- 
thing but manage horses. A Chinese groom is an 
impossibility. 

My first excursion was to a place called Gading, 
thirteen miles from the town, where I had permis- 
sion to reside in a house occupied by some Chinese 
Christians who are cultivating a gambir and 
pepper plantation. The house was a mere huge 
shed. I lived in it a fortnight, as, strange to relate, 
the Chinese (I trust because they were Christians) 
kept it clean. No people in the tropics really 
cultivate the soil as these do. They do not merely 
plant and reap. They dig, and trench, and level; 
they eradicate weeds and stumps; they keep the 
ground clean, and they manure; the process of 
manuring, indeed, was the only thing I objected to, 
as the tank was a large bucket kept standing for 
convenience in a corner of the house. The rage 
for liquid manure is such, that in the Chinese 
villages a bucket often stands near the door for 
public use. The pigs for the same reason are far 
better lodged than with us, having a floor of poles 
with a tank beneath, in which all the manure is 
collected. 

I found the men very quiet and civil, doing 
anything I required with great willingness. Their 
food consisted of rice, a little fish, and a few vege- 
tables, with weak tea ad libitum. They, however, 
eat a great deal, and four titnes aday. The Malays, 
on the contrary, take only two meals. 

There were several tin mines in the village 
near us, employing many thousand Chinese. The 
ore is obtained from beds of a quartzose sand in 
the flat valley before mentioned. It exists in 
small black grains (an oxide %), and is separated 
by washing. This is done generally by hand, in 
large wooden basins, or sometimes by a stream 
of water in a large wooden trough. The smelting 
is done with charcoal, in rude clay furnaces, bound 
together with poles and rattan; the metal runs 
into a hole at the bottom, and is ladled into a 
mould, forming an ingot of about 50lbs. weight, 
and very pure. 

After a fortnight’s residence one of my Portu- 
guese servants was seized with fever, and I was 
obliged to return with him to Malacca, where the 
other was also taken ill, and then I caught the 
fever. I recovered by a libera! use of quinine, and 


went to another locality among the Malays, about 
whom, and of my visit to Mount Ophir, I will 
write in my next. A. RW. 








VARIETIES. 


The ‘ Vestiges of Creation.’—‘‘ Mr. Page pre- 
sents his respectful compliments to the Editor of 
the ‘Literary Gazette,’ and solicits insertion, in 
his first publication, of the enclosed statement 
relative to the authorship of the ‘ Vestiges 
of Creation,’ from the ‘Dundee Advertiser.’ 
‘The following statement made by Mr. Page, at 
the close of his lecture on Wednesday evening, 
should, we think, set for ever at rest all rumours 
and reports relative to the authorship of the ‘ Ves- 
tiges.’ In returning the thanks of the meeting to 
Mr. Page for his lectures, Mr. P. Anderson, the 
chairman, made allusion to the rumour, pretty 
widely circulated, that the lecturer was, in some 
way or other, connected with the authorship of the 
‘ Vestiges of Creation,’—remarking that those who 
had had the pleasure of listening to Mr. Page’s in- 
teresting and instructive descriptions, must at once 
perceive that there was nothing in them at all 
favouring the views taken by the author of the 
‘ Vestiges;’ but on the contrary, that the conclu- 
sions arrived at had a very different, and, as they 
must all have felt, a much more philosophical and 
satisfactory tendency. 

«Tn noticing this allusion of the chairman, Mr. 
Page begged to state most emphatically, and with- 
out a shadow of reservation, that he was not at all, 
or in any way, responsible for the facts or opinions 
of the work in question. At the time the ‘ Ves- 
tiges’ was published, he was engaged as one of the 
literary and scientific collaborateurs of the Messrs. 
Chambers; and it so happened that it was in circu- 
lation for several weeks before he had seen or read 
a line of it. The first time he saw it was in the 
hands of Mr. William Chambers, who came into 
his room one day with the remark, ‘ Here was a 
curious work making some sensation,’ aud request- 
ing that he (Mr. Page) would write a notice of it 
for the ‘Journal’ (‘Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.’) 
For this purpose Mr. P. took the work home, and 
he had not read twenty pages of it when he -felt 
convinced that it was the production of Mr. Robert 
Chambers; and every additional line he read only 
tended to establish that conviction. Some days 
after, when asked for the review, he stated he 
could not prepare one for two reasons,—lst, that 
he did not think the work suited for notice in the 
Edinburgh Journal; and, 2nd, because he believed 
it to be the production of Mr. Robert Chambers. 
Mr. William Chambers received this announce- 
ment with apparent surprise, but denied all 
knowledge of the matter, and here the subject 
dropped. Some time after, however, and when the 
work was being severely handled by the reviewers, 
Mr. Robert Chambers alluded to the matter, affect- 
ing ignorance and innocence of the authorship, 
upon which Mr. Page remarked that all he could 
say was, that had he seen the sheets before going 
to press, he perhaps could have prevented some of 
the blunders on which the reviewers were founding so 
much of their opposition and argument. The con- 
sequence of this remark apparently was, that some 
time after Mr. Robert Chambers sent him the 
proof sheets of the second or third edition of the 
‘Vestiges,’ with the request that he would enter 
on the margin any corrections or suggestions that 
occurred. ‘This he did; and since then he had not 
seen or read a word of the many editions through 
which the work had passed, unless the preface to the 
last illustrated edition, the tone and spirit of which 
he would not venture to characterise as he felt they 
ought to be characterised and condemned. In 
reading the proof-sheets alluded to, he (Mr. Page) 
had done no more than what many men were in 
the habit of doing for others, and what he had him- 
self more recently done for Dr. Anderson’s ‘Course 
of Creation’-—a work avowedly written to counter- 
act the erroneous statements and injurious tendency 
of the ‘ Vestiges.’ Such was the statement he had 
to make ; and he had only further to remark, that 
had the moral courage of the author been equal to 
his ability, or equal to the assiduity with which he 
had endeavoured to promulgate his doctrines, he 
(Mr. Page) would have been spared this somewhat 
painful and unpleasant explanation. He, himself, 





had never written a line which he thought shame to 
avow, or entertained a sentiment which he wag 
afraid to utter; and it would have prevented much 
annoyance and injury to others had the author of 
the ‘Vestiges’ proceeded upon the same maxim 
He had now, so far as he was concerned, made q 
clean breast of it ; and if merit was attachable to 
the work, the author would reap his high rewan 
— if demerit, the blame would, at least, fall on the 
right shoulders. 
“ Gilmore-place, Edinburgh, 28th Noy, 1854,” 


Initial Honowrs.—“ People have a sort of naty- 
ral proneness to imitate Dr. Pangloss, and, like 
him, to exceedingly rejoice in the possession of 
literary and scientific appendages to their names, 
It is not my purpose to question or to criticise this 
feeling, for surely it is fair and perhaps laudable 
enough for those who have acquired such distinc. 
tions by merit, or even by saeliies merely, to wear 
them in any way they think proper. I would, 
however, recall your attention to the fact (which [ 
perceive has been before pointed out to you, by a 
correspondent a few weeks ago) that numerous 
persons who have no title whatever to claim fellow. 
ship with the learned societies, are nevertheless 
daily in the habit of advertising their names in 
various ways, either with the initials F.$.A, 
appended thereto, or some other alphabetical com- 
binations representing other societies, One evil 
resulting from this state of things has just been 
exemplified to me in so practical a manner, that I 
venture to revive the subject with your permission 
in your columns, hoping that some course may 
suggest itself whereby societies prejudiced by such 
proceedings may be enabled to ‘ put down’ all future 
pretenders. A prospectus has been placed before 
me by a friend, with the inquiry whether a person 
whose name appears therein, with the initials of 
the Society of Antiquaries strikingly annexed, was 
really a Fellow of so time-honoured and respectable 
a body. The inquiry and doubt at the same time 
expressed was very natural, for the name was that 
of an individual whom we both knew to be ‘indif- 
ferently honest,’ and not a very desirable Fellow of 
any society. Hx uno disce omnes seemed to suggest 
itself to my friend’s mind, and for the time I felt 
humiliated in having so disreputable an associate, 
and resolved to suppress any future admission to 
my friends of my title to the use of the cabalistic 
initials F.S.A. It was, however, a relief to my 
mind subsequently to learn from our Secretary 
that the individual in question is not a Fellow of the 
Society. 

I could multiply instances to show the indirect 
injuries inflicted on the learned societies by the 
unprincipled conduct of such unworthy pretenders, 
but the trespass upon your time and space warns 
me that the above must, for the present, suffice. 

J. W.B. 
December 12th, 1854. 


American vicw of Education in England.—The 
popular opinion of education in England is very 
much in error. We have all of us been too apt to 
take for granted the statements that have been put 
forth as to her gross deficiencies in education 
means. Not that she is anything like perfect in 
her system of national education ; or thatit is ade- 
quate to the increasing necessities of her teeming 
population ; but, when we look closely into it, we 
find that she has educational resources to an extent 
which she has never had full credit for, and that 
there are public provisions for still greater educ 
tional efforts, to a degree and of a variety of which 
astranger has little conception. Properly speaking, 
there is no national system at all in operation m 
England; but yet her schools of all kinds are 
almost as numerous, and many of them quite % 
efficient, as though there were; and the public 
money, as well as the private bounty, is abundantly 
supplied for this important purpose in all its ram! 
fications.— Norton’s Literary Gazette, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
F.S, A. has been received. R, D. in our next, 
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‘ A SUPPLEMENT, Gratis, 


WITH 


THE WEEKLY DISPATCH, 


BEVERY WEEK UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE. 


The unexampled interest which attaches to every incident con- 
nected with the operations of the Allied Armies in the East has de- 
termined the Proprietors of the Weekly Dispatch to devote a 
greater space to the intelligence from the seat of war than the or- 
dinary limits of this, the largest newspaper published, could pos- 
sibly afford, and, with the view of giving the amplest details, they 
have resolved upon the issue ofa 

SERIES OF SUPPLEMENTS, GRATIS, 
which will include every particular of interest connected with the 
Siege and decision of the contest at Sebastopol, and will be con- 
tinued whenever demanded by the progress of the Campaign. 

By the publication of these Supplements the portion of the paper 
usually devoted to incidents of domestic and political importance 
will be reserved intact, and the engrossing subject of the War will 
receive the fullest and most varied illustration. 

A SUPPLEMENT WILL BE PUBLISHED ON 
SUNDAY NEXT (GRATIS), 
AND ON EVERY SUCCEEDING WEEK UNTIL FURTHER 
NOTICE. 

Orders may be given to all Newsvendors in town and country; 

and to the Publisher, at the Dispatch Office, 139, Fleet Street. 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
NHE YEAR 1855 bids fair to be one of the 


most important and eventful of modern history. On the 6th 
of January, 1855, will be issued the first number of a new volume 
of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, and not merely a new 
volume, but of a New Year—each volume being perfect and com 
plete in itself—containing, for the time, a faithful record, pictorial 
and descriptive, of all Events of interest in every part of the world. 
Jo that limited portion of the Public who do not subseribe to this 
Journal it may be stated that no period could be selected more op- 
portune for commencing,—the whole expense being but ‘T'wenty- 
six Shillings per annum, exclusive of double numbers, which are 
issued on rare occasions, when it would be impossible to crowd the 
important events and Engravings into a single number; for this 
smallsum the Subscriber will receive twenty-four large Pages — 
seventy-two Columns—of the most interesting information, care- 
fully selected from the News of the Week, interspersed with a va; 
riety of charming Articles on the chief topics of the day. 

The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS has, by its impartial 
and consistent advocacy of the welfare of the Public, secured for 
itself a political influence scarcely second to any newspaper in the 
Empire; and reference can, with some pride, be made to the sup- 
port affurded to all beneficial measures, proposed and adopted by 
the English Parliament. 

Foreign Politics will ever command the attention which ought 
tobe devoted to so important a feature of a Newspaper. On the 
question of the Russian War, during the year 1854, ONE THOU- 
SAND ENGRAVINGS appeared in the ILLUSTRATED LON- 
DON NEWS. Extensive arrangements, calculated to improve 
this popular Journal, and engagements, such as will greatly enrich 
its Literary, Scientific, and other departments, have been made, 
and will thus combine on this Paper the vreatest talent of the aay. 

The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS has been established 
thirteen years, during which period it has received a greater de- 
gree of encouragement and approbation than any Journal ever 
published. This is proved by the Returns of Stamps issued from 
time to time by order of Parliament. The Stamps supplied for the 
first six months of 1854 were upwards of 2,734,00'—showing a 
WEEKLY CIRCULATION of UPWARDS of ONE HUNDRED 
and THIRTY THOUSAND COPIES! 

Terms (for payment in advance lalf-year 13s. 6d., Year 26s. 

Any of the Volumes of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON a 
from the commencement to the present time, may now be had, in 
Paper or cloth. Covers for Binding the Volumes 2s. 6d. each. 

All Numbers may be sent Free by Post to any part of the King- 
dom and the Colonies. 

Give an order for Six Months, to ensure all the gratuitous Prints 
and Supp ts. Supplied by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS is Published in London 
every Saturday, Stamped, to go Free by Post, Sixpence per Cupy. 
. Olfice, 198, Strand, London. 
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TRE ECLECTIC REVIEW.—The Eclectic 
Review was commenced in 15°5. The object of its origina- 
tors was to constitute a Journal which should take cognizance of 
the whole range of periodical criticism, in the high and generous 
temper of a religious cersorship. It comb nes the old form of re- 
View with the modern style of dissertation, and has been the steady 
advocate of all those beneficent measures which shed lustre over 


In subservience to this main object an effort is now made to ele- 
Yate the literary and scientific character of the work by enlisting 
the services of the ablest contributors whose assistance can be ob- 
tained, and to make it in all respects adequate to the demands of 
an inquiring and improving age. Its pages will be matked by as 
much ¥arie sis compatible with a due regard for usefulness ; 
aod a constant watch will be kept, not only on the literature of our 
own country but also on the press, and especially on the theological 
Press, of Germany and America. 

Religions, without being sectarian, devoted to great principles 
Tather than to formulas, decided without dogmatism, earnest with- 
Out asperity, jealous of its own independence, yet respecting the 
liberty of others, the Eclectic Review proffers information to all, 
While it solicits s pport from thcse who sympathize with its views, 
orare desirous of knowing what are the sentiments and policy of a 
humerous and rapidly increasing section of the British people. 

Published by Ward and Co., at 27, Paternoster Row. 
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pitican LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. | Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
liam Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. ; J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R 8. | C. Hampden Turner, Esq.,F.R.S. 
etd Grace, Esq. | Matthew Whiting, 
irkman D. Hodgson, Esq. | M. Wyvill, Junr., E: 
Thomas Hodgson, Esq. | 
The Company offers :— 
Complete Security. 
Moderate Rates of Premium with Participation in Profits. 
Low Rates without Profits. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the offices as above, or from 


‘ay of the Company’s agents. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 
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NDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 
COMPANY, 


72, Lombard Street, and 24, Connaught Terrace. 
TRUSTEES. 
Richard Malins, Esq.,Q.C.,M.P. | Richard Spooner, Esq., MP. 
James Fuller Madox, Esq. John Campbell Renton, Esq. 
William Wilberforce, Esq. 
A reduction of 25 per cent. has been made on the premiums of 
all policies of five years’ standing. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 








BANK OF DEPOSIT. 

N ATIONAL ASSURANCEX& INVESTMENT 
ASSOCIATION, No. 3, Pall Mall East, London. 
Established A.D, 1844. Empowered by Special Act of Parliament 

PARTIES desirous of Investing Money are requested to examine 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in January and Jury at the Head Office 
in London, and may also be received at the various Branches or 
through Country Bankers, without delay or expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Prospectuses and Forins for opening Accounts, sent free 
on application. 





THE CORPORATION OF 

RHE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITU- 

TION. MUTUAL ASSURANCE COMBINED WITH 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

OFFICE IN LONDON, 66, GRACECHURCH STREET. 
THE PREMIUMS are as low as by the Non-ParriciPaTine scale 
of Proprietary Companies, and about a fourth lower than in other 
Mutual Offices. 
Annual Premium for Assurance of £100. 












Age 1 30 | 3 | «40 | 4 |. SO 
£s.d./£8.d.,;£ s. d.|Z£ s. a. | £ s. d.| £8. d. 
1 18 OF2 1 612 G 102 14 913 5 O9I4 1 7 
Thus, a person of ave 30 may secure £1000 at death for a Yearly 
Premium of £20 15s. only, which, if paid to any of the other Mutual 
Offices, would secure a Policy for £800 only, instead of £100. 
THE PROFITS are wholly divisible among the Assured. Boxvs 
Appitions have been made to Policies, varying from 20 to 54 per 
cent. on their amount. . 
Policies are issued free of Stamp Duty.—Premiums may be de- 
ducted in the returns for Income Tax 
Copies of last Report, explanatory of the Principlesand Progress, 
may be had on application. 
GEORGE GRANT, Agent and Secretary. 








HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—The most appro- 
priate offerings for this Season of Festivity are those which 
tend to the promotion of Health and Personal Attraction: none can 
be more acceptable than 
ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL, 
For imparting a transcendent lustre to the Hair and sustaining it 
in decorative charm. 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
Imparts a radiant bloom to the Cheek and a delicacy and softness 
to the Hands, Arms, and Neck ; and 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like whiteness, and renders the 
Breath sweet and pure. 

The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, their general use 
by Rank and Fashion, and the universally-known efficacy of these 
articles, give them a celebrity unparalleled. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, 
and by Chemist d Perfumers. 
Beware of SPURIOUS IMITATIONS!! 


and COFFEES at MERCHANTS’ 
PRICES. 

fd 10d., and 3s. 

2d , 3s. 4d., and 3s. 8d. 

ouchong Tea, 4s. 





MEAS 





Strong Congou Tea 
Rich Souchong Tea 
The Best Assam Pekoe ki 
Prime Gunpowder Tea Sd., 4s., and 4s. 4d. 

Best Moyune Gunpowder, 4s. 8d. 

‘The Best Pearl Gunpowder, 4s. 

Prime Coffees, Is., le. 2d., and Is. 3d. 

The Best Mocha and the Best West India Coffee, 1s. 4d. 
Sugars are supplied at Market prices. 

All goods sent carriage free by our own vans, if within eight 
miles. Teas, Coftees, and Sp sent carriage free to any railway 
station or market town in England, if to the value of 40s. or up- 
wards, by 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King William 
Street, City, London.—Our large eonsignments of new French and 
Spanish Frui re in very fine condition this year, and are now on 
show at our Warehouse, 8, King William Street, City.—For prices 
see general Price Current, post-f-ee on application. 


























LASS SHADES FOR THE PRESERVA- 
TION OF ALL ARTICLES INJURED BY EXPOSURE, 
atl WiMTLEY’S Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 13, Wigmore 
Street, Cavendish Square. Estimates and prices of all descriptions 
of glass for glazing forwarded free. 
| ee ER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. snd solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. 




















Ceca, containing, as it does, a farinaceous 

substance and a bland oil, is a most valuable article of diet. 
To adapt it, however, to delicate stomachs, it is essential that the 
farinaceous substance be perfectly incorporated with the oily, so 
that the one prevents the other from separating. Such union 
exists in the Cocoa here presented. The delightful flavour, in part 
dependent on the oil, is fully developed, and the whole prepara- 
tion made grateful to the weakest digestion. One pound packet, 
Is. 6d. 
JAMES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 

112, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury ; 
$2, Old Broad Street, City. 

In regard to purity, see the Report of the Analytical Sanitary 

Commission in the “ Lancet,” July 5, 1851. 








DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
SLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS; PRESCRIBED BY EMINENT MEDICAL MEN 
AS THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SOME DIS- 
> S < NE WASTING, 
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OF THE IN, RICKETS, INFAN 





G RAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCKOFULOUS AFFEC- 
TIONS—Effecting a Cure or alleviating Suffering much more 
rapidly than any other kind. 
TESTIMONIAL FROM 
The late Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
Professor at the University of London, Author of “ The Elements 
of Materia Medica and Therapeutics,” &c., &c. 

“ My dear Sir,—I was very glad to find from you, when I had 
the pleasure of seeing you in London, that you were interes'ed 
commercially in Cod Liver Oil. It-was fitting that the Author of 
the best analysis and investigatioas into the properties of this Oil 
should himself be the Purveyor of this important medicine. 

**T feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil your 
request by giving you my opinion of the quality of the oil of which 
you gave me a sample; because I know that no one can be better, 
and few so well, acquainted with the physical and chemical pro- 
perties of this medicine as yourself, whom I regard as the highest 
authority on the subject. 

*T ean, however, have no hesitation about the propricty of 
responding to your application. The oil which you gave me was 
of the very finest quality, whether considered with reference to 
its colour, flavour, or chemical properties ; and I am satisfied that 
for medicinal purposes no finer oil can be procured. 

“With my best wishes for your success, believe me, my dear 
Sir, to be very faithfully yours, 


“ (Signed) JONATHAN PEREIRA, 
“ Finsbury-square, London, April 16, 1851, 
“To Dr. de Jongh.” 
Sold, Wholesale and Retail, in Bottles Labelled with Dr. de 
Jongh's Stamp and Signature, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, Strand, London, 
So'e Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and the 
British Possessions, and may be obtained from respectable Che- 
mists and Druggists in town and country, at the following 
prices: 
Imperial Measure.—Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 9s. 
*,* Four Half-pint Bottles forwarded, Carriage Paid, to.any part 
of Engiand, on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. 











EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD.— 
Institution for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk Place, Pall 
Mall, London. Instant and permanent restoration of hearing gua- 
ranteed, without the use of ear-trumpets, instruments, or causing 
one moment's inconvenience to the most aged or nervous sufferer. 
Dr. HOGHTON’S new and extraordinary discovery, by one con- 
sultation enables deaf persons of either sex to hear immediately 
with perfect ease ghe lowest whisper, and magically removes all 
singing in the ears. Hospital and private testimonials, and certi- 
ficates from the most eminent Physicians and Surgeo"s in England, 
in whose presence deaf persons have been cured, and many hun- 
dreds of private patients cured, can be seen or referred to. Hours 
of consultation Eleven till Four every day. Francis Robert Hogh- 
ton, Member of the London Royal College ot Surgeons, May 2, 
lsi5; Licentiate of the Apothecaries’ Company, April 30, 1846. 


Just Published, 


SELF-CURE of DEAFNESS, for Country 
Patients; a stop to empiricism, quackery and exorbitant fees, sent 
on receipt of seven stamps, free. Examination free. 9, Suffolk 
Place, Pall Mall. 

Beales GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

Among the many discoveries that characterize this eventful ege,” 
nothing has confi rred such a boon upon suffering humanity as the 
discovery of this excellent Medicine for Gout and Rheumatism. 

Sold by all Medicine venders.—Observe that “Tuomas Prout, 
229, Strand, London,” is impressed upon the Government Stamp. 


{RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH effectually 

removes headache, sickness, dizziness, pains in the chest, 

&e.; are highly grateful to the stomach, promote digestion, create 

appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits; while to those 

who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness, and singing in the head and 

ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to be appreciated.— 
Sold by all Venders of Medicine. Price Is. 14d. per box. 








MERICAN SARSAPARILLA,—Old Dr. 
Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparilia: This is, of all 
known remedies, the most pure, safe, active, and efficacious, in the 
purification of the blood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, 
scrofulous substances and humours of all kinds, which produce 
rashes, eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat, and ulcers and sores on any part of the body. It 
is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the lungs, and the sto- 
mach, removing any cause of disease from those organs, and ex- 
pe!ling all humours from the system. By cleansing the blood it 
for ever prevents pustules, scabs, pimples, and every variety of 
sores on the face and breast It is a great tonic, and imparts 
strength and vigour to the debilitated and weak, gives rest and re- 
freshing sleep to the nervous and restless invalid. It is a great 
female medicine, and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex 
than any other remedy in the world. Warehouse, 373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exeter Hall. Pomroy, Andrews, and Co., Sole Proprietors, 
Haif-pints 2s. 6d., Pints 4s., Small Quarts 4s. 6d., Quarts 7s. 6d., 
Mammoths IIs. 
T OLLOWAY’S PILLS, for the Cure of IN- 
A DIGESTION and GENERAL DEBILI!IY.—Copy of a letter 
from Miss Isabella Bowse, King Edward-street, Grimsby, dated 
July 27, 1854.—‘‘ To Professor Holloway. Sir,—With gratitude I 
am enabled to testify to the wonderful virtues your Pills possess, 
having derived considerable benefit from using them. For twelve 
months I was a severe sufferer from general debility, indigestion, 
loss of appetite, and altogether a very deranged system. I resorted 
to various medicines without deriving any benefit ; at last I was 
recommended to try your Pills, and, afer taking them fora short 
time, I was perfectly cured. (Signed) Isazrtta Bowse.”—Sold 
by all Venders of Medicine; and at Professor Holloway’s Esta- 
blishments, 244, Strand, London, and at 80, Maiden Lane, New 
York. 
























THE LITERARY GAZETTE. [Dec. 16 
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VARTY & OWEN’S APPROVED ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


ATLASES, CABINETS, MODELS, DISSECTIONS, PUZZLES, &, 
SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 





. . ° ° 

Chronological Pictures of English History. In one 
volume, folio, from the Ancient Britons to Victoria; forty Plates, containing upwards 
of 320 Illustrations of Remarkable Events, Eminent Persons, Inventions, Improve- 
ments, and the Progress of Art and Science in British History, chronologically 
arranged—each Plate illustrating a Period or Reign. Designed and drawn on stone 
by Joun Giupert, and beautifully tinted. Accompanied with nine Tabular Sheets of 
Letter-press, giving a succinct Account of the intervening Occurrences. Price, in 
half-moroeco binding, £3 13s, 6d.; in a new frame, oak and gold, with glass, £3 1s. 
Size of the Plates, imperial folio. 


Varty’s Select Series of Domestic and Wild Animals, 
in thirty-six carefully-coloured Plates, containing 130 Figures, bound, cloth lettered, 
£1 9s. Size, 12 inches by 9. 

Varty’s Graphic Illustrations of Animals, beautifully 
coloured; showing their Utility to Man, in their Services during Life, and Uses after 


Death. Size, 15 inches by 12. Twenty-one Plates, containing 200 Illustrations, half- 
bound morocco, £2 2s, Ina frame and glass, 45s, 














The Animal Kingdom at one View: arranged in 
Divisions, Orders, &c., according to Cuvier ; and showing ona Scale the Relative Sizes 
of Animals to Man, and their Comparative Sizes with each other, On four Sheets, 
30 inches by 22. Complete Set, coloured, with a Synoptical Table, bound, cloth, £1 8s.; 
with a Key, £1 12s. 6d. Size, imperial whole sheet. ‘ 


An Easy Introduction to the Study of the Animal 
KINGDOM, on the Method of Cuvier: with Questions, Plates, and numerous Cuts, 
A good Book. Fcap. 8vo, price, in cloth, 4s, 6d. 
A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK, 


The Historic Geographical Atlas of the Middle and 


MODERN AGES. A Series of Maps and Plans, elaborately and beautifully Coloured, 

Chronologically arranged, delineating the Migrations of the German and Asiatic Na- 

tions, and thé Rise and Fall of al 2 Ss, and States; founded Dy t 
rom the Fall of the Western Roman 















in Enrope, Western Asia, andN 4, 

Empire to the Abdication of Napol With Special Maps, Illustrative of English 
History. Based on the Historisch aphischer Hand-Atlas of Dr. Spruner: trans- 
lated, with numerous Additions and Explanatory Memoirs to the Maps, by the Editor 
of the “ University Atlas of the Middle Ages,” “ Hand Atlas of Physical Geography,” 
Professor Piitz’ “ Medieval and Modern Geography,” &c. &e, Size, atlas 4to, bound in 
cloth, £1 10s,; or in half-buund russia, £1 16s. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION, 


Hand Atlas of Physical Geography, Consisting of a 
Series of Maps and Illustrations, showing the Geographical Distribution of Natural 
Phenomena, embracing the Divisions of—I. Geology. Il. Hydrography. ILI. Meteor- 
ology. IV. Natural History. From the “ Physikalischer Atlas” of Professor 
Berghaus, and the Maps of the “ Erdkunde,” drawn by and under the immediate su- 
perintendence of Drs. Ritter and Kiepert, O’Etzell, Grimm, &c. By the Editor of the 
“University Atlas of the Middle Ages,” &e. Royal 8vo, bound, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


; os 

Vogel’s Illustrated Atlas of Political and Elemen- 
TARY GEOGRAPHY. In Eleven Coloured Maps and Plates. Embellished with up- 
wards of 300 Engravings of the Races of Man, Animals, Plants, &c. By Dr. KARL 
VOGEL, Director of Schools, Berlin. With Descriptive Letterpress, by the Editor of 
the “ University Atlas of the Middle Ages,” “‘ Hand Atlas of Physical Geography,” &c. 
Second Edition. Imp. 8vo, cloth lettered, 5s. 6d. 

*,* This work is adopted in the Schools of Prussia and Germany, by the recommendation 

of the Minister of Public Instruction, Berlin. 
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NEW EDITION. 


Hand-Atlas for Bible Readers: Containing Twelve 


Maps and Plans, with Illustrative Vignettes and Coins, chronologically arranged ; 
Historical and Explanatory Notes ; a Tabular View of the Geography of Palestine: 
and a very copious Index for Reference, accentuated to facilitate ‘Pronunciation, 
By EDWARD HUGHES, New Edition, with numerous additions, cloth lettered, 2s, 6d, 


‘ NEW WORK. 

Pictorial Bible Atlas: Containing Six Maps and 
Plans, with Forty Vignettes, Illustrations of Manners and Customs, Jewish Ceremonies 
with High Priest, Priests, and Levites, the Tabernacle and its Courts, Views of Jeru. 
salem, Sculptures from Nineveh, some Illustrations of the most Remarkable Events in 
Bible History, Full coloured. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 





SCRIPTURE PRINTS. 
Preceptive Illustrations of the Bible: A Series of 


Fifty-two Coloured Prints, to aid Scriptural Instruction. Price 52s.; half-bound 
morocco, 60s. The set, in frame with a glass, 66s, 


Scripture Prints, coloured, from the Old Masters: on 
phahdig- ae! each containing from 9 to 15 Subjects. Price, coloured, the Set, 10s,; 
inted, 7s, 6d. 


Christ Blessing Little Children. By Overbeck. A 


Large Print, 2s. plain; 4s. coloured. 


Conversations for Sabbath Evenings, chiefly intended 
to elicit the Gospel Harmony; with Appendix, containing a History and Deseription 
of the Tabernacle and the Temple. With 50 Pictorial Illustrations. In cloth, com- 
plete in neat Box, 10s. 6d. [Only a few Copies left.] 


Bowles and Carver's Scriptural Historical Prints 


zotine, plain, bound in-cloth, 28s, ; coloured, bound in Cloth, 388 


Forty Bubjcgts, tagmezzotint,. 
Fifty-five Pictorial Illustrations of the Life of Our 


LORD, as Picture-defining Lessons for the Young, with references to Scripture, Ina 
Japanned Case, 48.; or with a Map, 5s. 


’ P . 

Varty’s New Astronomical Diagrams: Four Large 
Engravings. A beautifully executed Series, representing the various Phenomena of 
the Solar System, and of our own Planet. Size of each Sheet—27 by 21 inches, Price, 
plain, 10s.; on cloth and rollers, 20s. 


5 7 . . LJ 
Varty’s New and Original Cabinet Models, each.in 
a Box. JERUSALEM and its ENVIRONS. 1l4in. by 12, 15s. 
THE LAKE OF TIBERIAS. 14in. by 12. lis. 
MOUNT HOREB and the DISTRICT of SINAT. 15s. 
MODEL to illustrate GEOGRAPHICAL TERMS, 10s. 


Educational Cabinets: Natural History—Science and 


Manufactures—Geometrical and Mechanical Models—Boxes of Objects, &ec. 


Puzzles for Children, a great variety: Scriptural, 
Natural Nistory, Geographical, and Amusing. 
SCRIPTURAL, 57 boxes, each with Guide Print. 
NATURAL HISTORY, 4 boxes. 
Of ANIMALS aud their SERVICES to MAN, 21 boxes, 





SOVEREIGNS of ENGLAND, 1 box. 
DISSECTED MAPS, a Variety of large and small. 











Now Ready, the Third Edition, price 7s. 6d., bound in cloth; 10s. 6d., morocco; 12s. 6d., morocco elegant, 


CHRIST AN EXAMPLE FOR THE YOUNG, 


AS EXHIBITED IN THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 


Harmonize1 and Chronologically Arranged, Illustrated by Fifty-five Engravings, Printed on different Tinted Papets to distinguish the various Periods of our Lord’s Ministry, 
having Picture Definitions and Exercises, and a Map in Pocket. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SYSTEM OF GRADUATED SIMULTANEOUS INSTRUCTION.” 





NEW WORK, 

Survey of the Geography and History of the Middle 
AGES, A.D. 476-1492. By WILHELM PUTZ, Principal Tutor at the Gymnasium 

of Kéln. Translated from the larger work of the last revised German Edition of 1852, 

by Professor STIGELL of Maynz, and edited, with many valuable additions, by the 
Editor of the “ University Atlas of the Middle Ages,” &c. Demy 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

















READING BOOKS ON “COMMON THINGS.” 


| Manuals to the Circle of Knowledge, by C. Baker. 


Intended to assist Teachers, Pupil Teachers, Governesses, and Mothers, with such 

explanations of Words and Phrases as shall lead the children the better to understand 
| each subject, and with a Series of Questions on each Lesson. In 3 Gradations, 6s, 6d. 
‘ 


__. The Mimpriss System of Graduated Instruction. 


*," For full particulars of the preceding and other Works, see Varty AND OWEN’s DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, which will be forwarded, 
prepaid, on application, or may be had of the Booksellers. 


PUBLISHED BY VARTY AND OWEN, YORK HOUSE, 31, STRAND, LONDON. 
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London : Printed for Lovell Reeve, of 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, aforessid), 
and published by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.— Saturday, December 16, 1854. 
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